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HERE is an evident anxiety 
amongst brickmakers to produce 
bricks of improved form and 
better character than those that 
jo } have been long in use, and even 
the reproaches that we addressed to them some 
time ago have not been without their use. At 
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present, however, little has been done: the re- | 


moval of the fiscal hindrances has not yet pro- 
duced the good results we looked for: bricks 
of the worst character are still used, and in re- 
spect of decoration the attempts are but feeble 
and have not yet been taken up by the public. 
Still there is a stir arising: brick machines of 
various sorts are patented, and bricks of dif- 
ferent construction advertised. 

We scarcely anticipate that bricks will be 
made more cheaply by machines than by hand, 
but we may have them better for the same cost. 
Those of both sorts ought to be cheaper than 
they are. We have an account before us of a 
“patent brick” manufactory conducted by 
Mr. Beart, at Huntingdon, not far from Cam- 
bridge. These bricks are perforated: each 
has twenty-four round holes through it. 
Steam grinds the clay and forces it into the 
machine: a small metal screen prevents 
stones from getting into the mill. The bricks 
are wheeled to the drying-stoves where they 
are kept twenty-four hours to dry, and are 
then built up in a kiln at the farther end of 
tne stoves, to be burnt in the ordinary way. 
These have been proved, our informant says, 
by Ransome and May, of Ipswich, to be 
“ stronger than solid bricks.” This, of course, 
does not mean that the perforations give a 
stronger form of brick, but they admit of 
better burning, and allow the moisture to 
escape without producing fissures. “‘ The cost 
at which bricks can be produced in the factory 
is, for labour, including raising the clay, 4s. to 
5s. per thousand, to which the price of half a 
ton of fuel for working steam-engine, drying- 
Stoves, &c. is to be added.” 

Hart’s portable brick-machine includes a 
truck running on a tramway, to convey the 
chy to the machine; a pug-mill, in which the 
“ay 18 tempered; and an endless chain, con- 
‘eying moveable moulds passing under the 
Pug-mill. The operation of the machine is as 
follows :~The clay is dug from the field, 
Watered down in the usual manner, and placed 
by the temperers in the truck, when the 
machine is set in motion by two horses or 
cs power, The truck moves along the 
amway up an incline plane, and when it 
seers the hopper the latch is lifted up, and 
psy: of the truck opens and discharges 
ep Pe hopper: the clay is then ground 
Wr re into moveable moulds, and 
hie - er the mill by an endless chain 
eae of the machine, where the bricks 
ead Pi by two persons, who open the 
sia ms place them on pallet-boards on the 
et in then place the moulds on a slide, 
machine re them to the other end of the 
Persons on en they are again placed by two 

the endless chain to be again 


bricks 
and a 


filled. In this way, they say, 2,000 
may be made with ease every hour, 
greater quantity, if required. 

The same power which makes the bricks 
grinds the clay. The machine runs upon two 
wheels, and may be moved with two horses at 
pleasure. The cost of making 20,000 per day 
of ten hours, at London prices, according to 
the patentee, is, by hand-labour, four gangs, 
31. 16s, and by machine, 1/. 9s. 

In this calculation, however, he allows 
nothing for the cost of the machine (2001.), 
wear and tear, cost of steam power, &c. so 
that the statement is not quite fair. 





From Louisville, United States, we hear of 
& machine, invented by an Englishman, not 
yet in operation, which is to manufacture 
bricks ready for usevin thirty-six hours “at a 
cost of at least 50 per cent. less than the) 
usual mode of manufacturing them.” 

Woodworth and Mower, of Boston, also in 
the United States, have a machine for making | 
bricks from dry clay, which turns out 3,000 | 
per hour. The clay is pulverised, and the | 
machine worked by a steam-engine of 20-horse_ 
power. The clay is first dried, then ground | 
between heavy rollers, then screened or sifted 
and passed into the machine in” a uniform 
state, where it is subjected to the immense 
power of the machine, and a beautiful brick 
is said to be produced, almost as smooth 
and dense as polished marble. The bricks 
are taken from the machine and immediately 
set in the kiln ready for burning, without 
spreading previously on the yard todry. The 
denseness and polish spoken of must inter- 
fere with the adherence of the mortar. 

The machine patented by Messrs. Randell | 
and Saunders, of Bath, has been already 
described in our pages. It consists of a hori- 
zontal reservoir for the clay, on a strong iron 
frame, in which revolve two shafts geared 
together by spur wheels. One of the shafts is 
prolonged outside the frame, on which is a} 
spur-wheel connected with a pinion on the| 
same shaft as a fast and loose pulley, through 
which the power is applied. Each of the shafts 
in the receiver carries a clay traversing screw, | 
the threads of which are formed very deep and | 
hollow, and in their revolutions not only force | 
the clay which is continuously fed from a| 
hopper forward, but pug it as it proceeds, until | 
it is forced out in a continuous stream at the | 
mouth-piece, which may be of the form of the | 
common brick or tile, or by the introduction | 
of a core they may be made hollow, or pipes of | 
any form or calibre may be produced. On| 
leaving the orifice of the mould they are) 


received on an endless band passing over | 


rollers, which is set in motion by the friction | 
of the clay, and on the end roller is a cone | 
pulley with grooves of various diameters, from 
which a crossed endless cord actuates a self- | 
acting cutting apparatus, which, by shifting 

the cord on the cone, can be made to cut off 
the material in lengths from 3 inches to 3 feet. | 


| 


Amongst those who are entering largely into | 
the manufacture of bricks is Mr. Thos. Cubitt, | 
who has opened extensive grounds on the 
Medway, set up steam-engines with lofty 
furnace-shaft, and is otherwise preparing for 
large operations in machine-made bricks. 
The arrangement he has in use at Thames- 
bank is that known as the Ainslie machine, | 
with some improvements. One of these, | 
attended by three boys, turns out 1,000 bricks 








per hour, a limit fixed, not by the machine, | 


but by the ability of the attendants to remove 
those made. The clay passes through two 
rollers out of the pug-mill, by which means 
the air is driven out,—a very important point 
to be considered in examining the operations 
of any brick-machine. Oil runs in behind 
the die, to facilitate the passage of the clay 
through it, and this assists in giving a smooth 
face and ends to the brick, while the 
wire which cuts each off leaves a rough top 
and bottom for the mortar. It is scarcely 


| Recessary to remark that all clays will not suit 


brick-machines. There isa nice adaptation of 
the Ainslie machine for making large earthen 
pipes, with a “collar” at the end of each, by 
one operation. 

Mr. Moon’s “hollow chimney bricks” are 
slowly making their way into use; but it takes 
a long time to obtain an extended adoption of 
any new arrangement. The way in which 
smoke flues are formed in the large majority of 
houses now built is most unworkmanlike and 
barbarous, full of evil, and in some cases, 
danger: the bricks, or more usually bats, are 
put together without the least care, and the 
interior is coarsely plastered over with mortar 
or with pargetting, which is very speedily 
destroyed by the apparatus used for sweeping 
chimneys, and then the smoke finds it way out 
through the open joints to the destruction of 
the paint, paper, furniture, and comfort of the 
occupant on either side, if nothing worse ensue. 
The flues formed by the chimney bricks are 
10 inches in diameter, and the thickness be- 
tween each brick 9 inches. This, in some 
positions, might be an objection. 

The bricks for “ British bond,” registered 
by Mr. W. Austin, are made to dovetail: the 
headers have the form, on plan, of two wedge- 
shaped pieces, joined together at the narrow 
ends. They are a simplification merely of 
Hitch’s “‘ Rebated bricks.” Like the latter, 
they admit of continuous spaces in the wall 
for pipes, ventilation, &c. 

The coloured and glazed bricks now manu- 
factured offer materials for adaptation; and 
Minton’s examples of ornament in baked 
earth, exhibited at Marlborough House, should 
show architects that there is an unworked 
field open to them for the display of artistic 
talent and ingenuity. 








REASONS FOR THE COMPLETION OF 
THE NATIONAL MONUMENT OF 
SCOTLAND.* 

Tue site, on the summit of the Acropolis, 
must have greatly enhanced the beauty of the 
Parthenon. All structures depend much on 
situation for effect, more especially the Grecian 
Doric Temple, from its unity and simplicity of 
composition. The Greeks generally chose 
elevated and commanding sites, not unfre- 
quently rural, and far removed from the bustle 
of cities; in illustration of which, besides the 
Temples of the Acropolis, the following exam- 
ples, among many others, may be enumerated : 
the Temple of Minerva, on the promontory of 
Sunium; of Jupiter, on Mount Panhellenius, 
in Egina; of Apollo, on Mount Cotylus, 
amidst the forests of Arcadia; the temples on 
the rocky heights of Delphi and Eleusis; the 
Temple of Esculapius, near“Ligurio, situated 
in a grove surrounded by mountains; the 
Doric temple on the precipitous rocks of 
Segesta; the Temple of Venus, on Mount 
Eryx; besides those of Juno, Lucina, Con- 
cord, Hercules, and Jupiter Olympius, on the 
lofty ridge of Agrigentum. 





* The following formed part of a paper read before the 
Architectural Institute of Scotland. The paper gave also 
a sketch of the circumstances attending the commence- 
ment of the monument, and remarks on the ancient and 
modern state of the Temple of Minerva, or Parthenon, 
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The Calton Hill, bearing so striking a re- 
semblance to the Acropolis of Athens, would 
be admirably suited to the display of the 
majestic beauties of a restoration of the Par- 
thenon. Inexhaustible quarries of the most 
beautiful and durable freestone in the vicinity 
offer materials for its construction equal in 
appearance to the finest marble. The archi- 
tects and operative masons of Edinburgh are 
inferior to none in Great Britain, and have 
alrealy proved themselves capable of execut- 
ing tle most delicate and difficult members 
ot Grecian architecture. Iu erecting a great 
national structure, it is of the utmost con- 
sequence to fix on some model of known 
and approved excellence, which will admit 


- . Cad . ava 
of being executed on its fuil scale, anc, 


in all its grandeur. Had a composition 
with a dome been adopted, it must, how- 
ever handsome, have presented but a paltry 
and diminutive imitation of St. Peter’s at Rome, 
St. Paul’s of London, or perhaps a caricature 
of the Pantheon. In the Ionic and Corinthian 
we could never hope to equal the new Louvre 
of Paris, or the splendid structures of Italy, 
and other countries of Europe. The unap- 
proachable beauty and delicacy of our Gothic 
cathedrals, waiving all considerations of their 
cost, would have rendered any attempts in 
that style utterly hopeless, In selecting the 
Parthenon as our model, no such risk is in- 
curred. ‘he chaste, majestic, and faultless 
beauty of the Grecian Doric temple will 
eclipse the most costly and magnificent works 
of modern times. Provided the restora- 
tion be correctly executed, and accompanied 
with appropriate sculpture and pictorial deco- 
rations, a certain and glorious success must 
be achieved, the influence of which on the 
future efforts of national taste and genius in 
the three sister arts, it is impossible fully to 
appreciate, 

The Walhalla of Ratisbon (Regensburg), 
the national monument of Germany, begun 
about 1830, and completed and inaugurated in 
1842, is a Grecian octostyle Doric temple, with 
seventeen columns in the flanks, in imitation 
of the Parthenon, The whole is constructed 
of a hard limestone or marble from the moun- 
tains of Salsburg. When I visited it in 1839, 
the external architecture was finished, and the 
sculpture, by Rauch and Schwanthaler, were 

laced on the pediments, but boarded over, 
I'he interior was only bare walls. From the 
description, however, by the overseer, of the 
intended plans, the interior, it would 
appear, is one great hall, with an entrance 
at each front, exclusively destined for the 
reception of statues and busts of the great 
men of Germany, after death. There is 
a gallery supported by columns over each 
entrance in the great hall, on which are 
placed caryatides supporting the ceiling. There | 
are likewise narrow galleries on the sides, con- 
necting with those over the entrances, witha 
projection in the centre of each, having two 
caryatides supporting the ceiling. I saw two 
of the caryatides nearly finished in a shed| 





| restoration is doubtful; but whether he did or 


not is of little consequence, Scotland is at all 
events entitled to the credit of having antici- 
pated the plans of a prince universally ac- 
_knowledged to be a man of the most refined 
taste, in all that regards art, in Europe. 

| English architects, and writers on architec- 
| ture, are not backward in eulogising the per- 
fection of Grecian architecture in the abstract, 
but both, with few exceptions, evince the most 
decided aversion to its being restored in its 
purity and true dimensions. No sooner was 
‘it announced that the Scottish National Monu- 
/ment was to be in its external architecture a 
restoration of the Parthenon, than all these 
gentlemen raised a simultaneous outcry against 
such an attempt as preposterous and too ab- 
‘surd to be listened to. The Quarterly Re- 
| viewers signalised themselves as their cham- 
_pions in a long and elaborate article in No. LIV. 
'An able answer was made in the Edinburgh 
Review, No. LXXV. but not quite so full 
as the subject demanded. The following 
passage from the Quarterly Review affords a 
fair specimen of their mode of reasoning : — 

| ‘*When employed by its authors and inventors, 
the architecture of Athens is faultless. The separate 
members of the building have a definite relation to 
the whole. They are aggregated by affinity, and 
connected by apposition. Each one is in its proper 
place ; no one is extraneous or superfluous : all are 
characterised by fitness and propriety. Grecian 
Architecture is a composition of columns, which are 


JuNE 19, 1859. 


ing materially from : 
form, arrangement, «A eg of pi 
disposition of the interior—from the « 
temple in Antis, to the prostyle, amphi, bs . 
peripteral, pseudoperipteral, dipteral, bye 
thral, monopteral, cireular—not to menti 8 
extensive periboli which generally reat © 
the larger temples, embracing porticoes, " 
leries, statues, &c. In short, Grecian dv 
tecture included all the graceful he 
which columnar architecture was Rona he 
| Besides, are we to reject Grecian architecture 
acknowledged by the reviewers to be go « ma 
less,” “ perfect,” “beautiful,” and “harny 
nious,” because the arch cannot be intrody, i 
| —porticoescannotbe duplicated—columng Mt 
hot be raised into stories—nor Wings added, 
avin short, because we cannot succeed jn Viti 
ating and corrupting it according to our own 


} . 
|wayward fancies? Had the reviewers been 
have regarded the 


In size, 
€coration, and 





consistent, they would 
Steeple or tower equally incompatible yw; 
Grecian architecture as the lasealevtion of 
arch, duplication of stories, or chimneys or 
chimney-pois surmounting the pediments 
| But, so far from this, we find, in a subsequent 
| page, the following passage :—“There js CON. 
siderable difficulty in combining a steeple with 
the Grecian and Roman architecture, Wren 
mastered the difficulty, and produced com}j. 
nations scarcely inferior to the Gothic.” ‘This 
is disturbing with a vengeance “the primitive 
| molecules of the erystal,” if not making a bar. 


; a aioe a 
intended to assemble themselves into the form of 4 barous and unwarrantable attack on “its rir. 


Grecian temple. They seek to enter into no other 
combination, 
their union. 

entablature rests in stable tranquillity upon the even 
ranging columns below, and the conical shafts are 
repeated in unbroken symmetry. The edifice is 
perfect in itself, therefore it admits of no change in 
its plan, of no addition to its elevation. It must 
stand in virgin magnificence, unmated and alone. 
The Grecian temple may be compared to a single 
erystal, and to the process of crystallization. Dis- 
turb the arrangement of tbe molecules of the crystal, 
aud they will set into a mis-shapen fragment. In- 
crease the number of their crystals, allow them to 
fix themselves upon each other, and their individual 
regularity will be lost in the amorphous mass. Thus 
in the Grecian temple the component parts have 
settled themselves into a shape of perfect harmony, 
such as is required by their integral figure ; but it 
is a shape that cannot be varied in its outline, nor 
can it be changed in its proportions. Neither does 
it submit to be annexed to any other. Every 
attempt that is made to blend the temple with any 
other design produces a lame and discordant effect. 
We must reject the arch, the noblest invention of 
architectural science. Porticoes cannot be dupli- 
cated. Doric columns cannot be raised in stories. 
No windows can open to the cella. No wing can 
be added to the right or to the left, which does not 
at once convince the observer that it has no real 
relationship to the centre which it obscures. No 
adaptation can be given which will reconcile it to 
utility. Plate-glass windows glaring through the 
intercolumniation ; chimneys and chimney-pots 
arranged above the pediment, are just as appropriate 
as English nouns and verbs in a Greek hexameter.’’ 


All this is a mere tissue of truisms totally 


Beauty and elegance result from | 
The long unvaried horizontal line of | 


| gin magnificence, unmated and alone.” 
The reviewers maintain that “the restora 
tion of the Parthenon will teach nothing t 
‘the architectural student which he cannot 
learn from the accurate drawings with which 
he is presented by his contemporaries.” But, 
admitting this proposition to a certain extent, 
of what avail is such a knowledge if it is never 
to be reduced to practice, but reserved for the 
libraries and portfolios of amateurs and pro- 
fessional men? Would it not equally apply to 
the Gothic, Italian, and other styles ?* 
Grorce CLecuory, 


BRITISH ARCH AOLOGICAL ASSOCIA. 
Tl 











| On Wednesday, June 9th, Mr. S. R. Solly, 
F.S.A. V.P. in the chair, Mr. Pidgeon exhi- 
bited two ancient chess-men of jet found in 
the Moot Hill, Warrington, Lancashire. Mr. 
Baigent made a further report of his progress 
‘in the discovery of mural paintings in St. 
John’s Church, Winchester. 

| Drawings of various antiquities in the mu- 
/seum of Mr. Bateman, of Goulgreave, were 
exhibited by Mr. Brushfield; also a very 
curious reliquary set in a silver box, said 
have been found in the stone coffin containing 
‘the remains of Benedict Biscop, obiit 79, 19 
St. Peter’s Monastery, at Monkwearmouth, 
| Durham, during some alterations in 1803. It 
_ was accompanied by an interesting letter from 
‘the present proprietor, to whom it had beet 
given by the person who took it outof the 


where the sculptors were at work. They were inapplicable to the subject in discussion ; for, coffin; but the workmanship of the box was 
of white marble, but the overseer told me they on the assumption that the architecture of the thought by several members to be of 28 late a 


were to be stained, and partly gilt, in imitation Scottish National Monument is externally to be | date as the fourteenth century. The qu 
of the ancient statues of ivory and gold. There _a classic restoration or fac simile of the Parthe- | therefore, arises, 
is to be no pictorial decoration. The building! non, all their truisms and poetic imagery fall Benedict Biscop? If so, 


estion, 


was it really the coffin 0 
it must have beed 


is fire-poof, without a particle of wood in its | to the ground. Indeed one would naturally disturbed at some ed pr and the rel 


construction, the roof being of iron and/| 
bronze, and the portals of bronze, or some 
less costly metal, adorned with sculpture. | 
Under the structure are extensive substruc- | 
tions, in which are placed the statues or busts 
of eminent men living, which, after death, are 
transferred by a species of apotheosis to the 
upper temple. The Walhalla is placed on the 
brink of a hill close to the Danube, the prin- 
cipal approach being by a double flight of | 
massive stairs and terraces up the steep ascent 
from the river. The effect of this confused 
mass of white marble, as I saw it from the 
Opposite plain of the Danube, was most un- 
seemly, and destroyed the beauty and unity of 
the temple from the very point of view which 
would have been the most striking and in- 
teresting. The Scottish national monument 
was projected and begun more than eight 
years before the Walhalla. Whether the king 
of Bavaria ever heard of the intended Scottish | 





| into no other combination, 


was intended as a satire on 
Anglo-Greek buildings, which are 


suppose that it 
their own 


i i flin, as It 
quary at that time placed in the comm, 
‘ean scarcely be considered the work of the 


characterised by the very faults, discordant eighth century. 


combinations, and corruptions alluded to in 
the above passage. 
cording to the reviewers, is a composition of | 
columns, which assemble themselves into the 
form of a Grecian temple, and seek to enter) 
Were temples the | 
only structures raised by the Greeks? Vitru- 
vius describes various other combinations of 
columns,—the forum, with its numerous por- 
ticoes, colonnades, basilica, curie ; the gymna- 
sium or palestra, with its xysta, extensive 
peristyles, halls, exhedra, baths, &c.; the 
theatres, including their porticos and hype- 
thral walks. Even the Grecian temple itself 
assumes a great variety of form, proceed- 
ing not only from the different orders 
and degrees of intercolumniation, but from 
the several distinct species of temple, differ- 





Grecian Architecture, ac- but both of the Elizabethan period. 


| Mr. Rolfe exhibited two spurs, not a pall 
Mr. Burkitt read a paper on the — 
signs of bouses in London, and wag tH 
many that still exist. The paper ws ee 
curious and amusing matter, and very ve : 
ably terminated the last public meeting ° 
session. awit 
The chairman stated that the emnet 
August for convening the congress at} et 
could not be fixed until something more "” 
tive was known respecting the pore er 
re-assembling of Parliament, and that " dey! 
liest notice would be given to the prac 
the period that would be most ee a 
his Grace the Duke of Newcastle. °° 
ciety then adjourned to November 10"). __- 
* To be continued. 
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DIAGRAMS AS TO ADMITTANCE OF LIGHT TO BUILDINGS. 
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ON THE ADMISSION OF DAYLIGHT 
INTO BUILDINGS.* 

Tue following demonstrations will serve to 
make the subject more intelligible :— 

Let ABEF (Fig. 1) be a section through a 
rectangular opening for light exposed to a 
hemisphere of sky, the section being at right 
angles with two of the sides of the rectangle. 
Let the sides AC, BD, of the opening be 
square with the face, and let CE, DF, be 
splayed off at equal angles one to the cther. 
Let us consider first only the plane of the 


section. Join BC and BE, and bisect them | 


in G and L respectively. With centre G rad. 
GC describe cirele CHB, passing through A 
‘because BAC is aright angle). With centre 
L rad, LE describe circle EHB. Produce EC 
cutting circle CHB in H. Join HB. Then 
H is a point in circle EHB also, because 
EHB is a right angle. Through B draw MK 


parallel to EH. Now BE is the line of one of | 


the two extreme oblique rays which can pass 
through the opening (AF being the other). 
Also from every point in that part of the sky 
which is intercepted between EB and FA pro- 
duced, triangles of rays will pass through the 
opening limited by its sides. ‘These rays, if 
systematized according to their parallel direc- 
tions will form parallelograms parallel to every 
line between BE and AF. Taking these 
parallelograms in order, from the line of the 
extreme ray BE to the line of the other ex- 
treme ray AF, their widths on BE is O; their 
widths then continually inerease up to the 
perpendicular to AB, and then continually 
diminish till on AF they are again O. 

\ very approximate proportional value of 
these parallelograms may be obtained by taking 
the widths at certain small equal angular in- 
tervals as they pass from BE to AF. These 
small intervals will subtend equal angles so 
ong as the centre lines of the successive 


—— on which the degrees are measured, and 
- take two degrees ae the equal intervals. 
eake any such parallelogram HEKM—then 
wet rg 'saright angle, .*. BH (or chord of 
i. Measures its width. So the chords 
aes arcs from B to BH (rad. LB), taken at 
totes, rees intervals, measure all the parallelo- 
af eH — intervals as far as the parallel 
points whi ~~ far B and K have been the 
eee = limit the widths of the parallelo- 
and C re on passing the parallel of EH, B 
parallel BH mene pemiting. points, At this 
and BHC the chord of both circles BHE 
tre BHA, Also the chords from are BH to 
mews cae at such 2° intervals will 
similar j the remaining parallelograms at 
intervals, as far as the perpendicular 


-". the sum of the chords of ares from | 





* See p, 364, ante, 


} 
parallelograms pass through the centres of the | 


'B to arc BH (rad. LB) added to the sum of 
ithe chords from are BH to are BHA (rad. 
| GB), will measure proportionally all the parallel- 
/Ograms passing at such intervals through the 
| Opening from BE to the said perpendicular to 
| AB. Also the same will measure the parallel- 
| ograms passing through the opening from AF 
| to the said perpendicular to AB. .*. twice the 
‘said sums of chords will measure all the 
| parallelograms passing at such intervals 
| through the opening on the plane of the said 
'section. But the chord of an are = 2 X sine 
of §theare. .*. (taking now degrees as the 
intervals anstead of 2 degrees) 2 x sum of 
sines from B to 4 arc BH x rad. LB + 2 x 
sum of sines from § are BH to 4 are BHA x 
rad. GB measure the same. , 
But $ arc BH rad. LB is represented by 
Z BEH (which = 4 Z BLH.) 
And } are BH rad. GB is represented by 
Z BCH (which =} Z BGH.) 
And } are. BHA rad. GB is represented by 
Z BCA (which = § Z BGA.) 

Now, putting the diameter* BE for twice the 
rad. IB and the diameter* BC for twice the 
rad. GB, we have: BE x sum of sines from 
O° to Z BEC + BC x sum of sines from 
BCE (supplement of BCH) to BCA measure 
the same. A similar formula will apply to the 
section perpendicular to the other two sides of 
the rectangular opening, and the results of the 
two formule multiplied together will give a 
number proportionate to the quantity of light 
passing through the opening. 

The following general theorem may be de- 
duced in like manner. Let Fig. 2 represent 
a section perpendicular to two sides of a 
rectangular opening, the sides being irregular. 
Figure the two points which are in the line of 
one of the extreme rays 1,2. Then consider- 
ing the successive parallelograms which would 
pass through the opening, beginning from line 
1, 2, these points 1 and 2 will at first limit the 
‘width of such parallelograms. The succession 
‘continuing, another point will, perhaps, be- 
lcome one of the limiting points instead of 
‘either 1 or 2. Let this point be instead of 1, 
‘and figure it 3; say the next limiting point is 
‘instead of point 2, and figure it 4; the next 
|is (say) instead of point 3, and figure it 5; 
| now suppose the next limiting point is instead 
‘of 5 (and therefore on the same side of the 
‘opening as 5): in this case recur to point 4, 
and assign it a second figure 6, then figure the 
limiting point instead of 5,7; let the next be 
instead of point ¢) and figure it 8, and so on. 
The even numbers will thus be on the one side, 
‘and the odd numbers on the other sile of the 
opening. ‘This being done the table which 
follows will give the proper result :— 


~* These are hereafter called diagonals, as more ex- 
pressive of lines passing through the angles formed by the 
sides of the opening. 


Diagonals. Sum of Sines. 
1-2 |x from0° to 2213 ) 


2-3 ix ,, 2132to 2324 
4 x ,, £243t090°+90° to z 435) 


4 


w 


VV 


i » £354 to £657 xia: 


—— 
ww 
a 


1x 4, L576to 2768 
(x yy, £687 to 0° 


2) 
. 


ba | 


Vad 


&e. 


The following are the rules for constructing 
the table. (1.) Put diagonals in order 1. 2, 
2.3, &c. as far as the figures on the diagram 
extend. (2.) If the same diagonal is repre- 
sented on two lines, bracket them as + : 4 
3.) Put (or suppose) zigzag lines from 2 to 1, 
1 to 3, 3 to 2, &c. as shown. This forms the 
first column of diagonals. The second column 


| shows the angles between which the sums of 


the sines are to be taken at successive intervals 
of degrees. (4.) Lock to the columr of dia- 
gonals and take the angles in the zigzag order, 


jas shown 213, Z 132, 324, &c. The first line 


will be from 0° to 2213, the second 2132 
to 2324, &e.; and the last line will be from 
the last three figures (as above, 687) to 10°. 
(5.) If two obtuse angles come in the same 
line (as in the third line above), put down 
from first angle to 90° added to 90° to the 
second angle. (6.) The third column is the 
multiple }. The use of the table is as fol- 
lows :—(1.) Measure the diagonals 1. 2, 2. 3, 
&c. and put down the measures in order in 
feet and decimals. (2.) Measure the angles 
213, 132, &c. and put down the number of 
degrees in order. (3.) Find from the table 
below the sums of sines (taking the supple- 
ments where obtuse) and note them in their 


place. (4.) The result is found as follows :. 


Diag. 1.2 X sum of sines from 0° to Z 213. 
+ diag. 2.3 xX sum of sines from 4132 to 
£324, aud soon. The sum of the quotients 
to be multiplied into the third column (4). 

So long a formula will seldom be required 
in practice. Where the sides of the opening 
are similar it will be sufficient to go only up to 
90° from the line of the extreme ray. Thus, 
in Fig. 1, which is figured according to the 
rule, the formula is— 


Diagonals. Sum of Sines. 
fled] 

‘ - x from 60° to 324 
(2—3) 


aie x ~» 24300435 ¢ = 
4—5 x 4, 354 to 546 | 


The third line is nil, because 354 and 546 
are both right angles. The third column (4) 


of the formula is cancelled, because we have 
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considered only the parallelograms up to the 
perpendicular to AB, and the result would 
have had therefore to be doubled. 

Fig. 3 is a diagram showing the application 
to openings through floors, &c. as well-holes 
under a skylight. 
quantity of light passing through the bottom 
opening 3} 2. The formula is— 

4 ‘Sum Sines. 
x from 6° to 213 


132 to 324 


Diagonals. 
1.2 


2.3 
(3.4) 
u ; 


5 


| 
x ” | 


| 
x 


y= 
x 


243 to 546 


” 
. 5) 


6 465 to 6° 

Table of the Sums of Sines of Ares taken at 
intervals of degrees, from 0° tu 9U° radius 1, to 
2 decimal places :— 


x ” 


| 
| 


Sums of 
Sines. 
Sums of | 
Sums of 
Sines 





- 
i 
& 


41 98 
42°95 
43°91 
44:89 
45°87 
46°85 
47°84 
45°83 
49°82 
50°81 
51 80 
52°80 
53°80 
54°80 
55°79 
56°79 
57°79 


ay 43 07 09 4 | 
PYSAZA| Deg. 


B OF OF we we CO CO Co 
Se swoo Aw 
t Saas 


52 | 
53 | 


D3 | 23°21 
54 | 


24:02 

















Neorz.—To find the sum of sines between any two arcs, 
deduct the number opposite the smaller arc from that 
op, ite the larger arc, thus: sum of sines from 16° to 
61° — 29°95°—2°36+ — 27°59. It will be generally sufficient 
to use only one decimal place for the sums of sines, and 
one only for the parts of a foot in measuring the diagonals, 





JoHN ABEL AND HIS TowN-HALLS.—With 
reference to the notice of John Abel recently 
given, a correspondent ren.inds us that views 
and full particulars of his works there men- 
tioned, are given in Mr. Clayton’s “ Ancient 
Timber Edifices,” published in 1846. The 
town-halls of Hereford and Leominster are 
the most curious and perfect buildings of their 
kind ever erected, especially the former. ‘The 
lower part is open, and there were two stories 
above carried on pillars and arches. In Mr. 
Clayton’s drawings the upper story is restored. 
The old hall at Weobly and the school-house 
there, both by Abel, are also represented 


The figures apply to the | 


ST. MARY CHURCH, SOUTH DEVON. 

Tue present condition of the parish church 
in this village is very deplorable, and efforts 
are now being made to obtain a more fitting 
edifice. 

Plans have been prepared, by Mr. W. J. 
Hugall, of Cheltenham: a faculty has been 
granted for building a new chancel, external 
to the present church, and rebuilding the whole 
of the present structure, the area of which, 
with a considerable addition on the south side, 
will be covered by the new nave and north and 
south aisles, and the two chancel aisles. An- 
nexed we give an engraving of the design, and 
| we take frum The Churchman’s Companion* the 
following particulars :—The entire internal 
length of nave and aisles will be 98 feet; width 

of nave, 23 feet 4 inches ; width of south aisle, 

| 99 feet; width of north aisle, 9 feet 3 inches; 
length of chancel, 48 feet 6 inches; width of 
chancel, 23 feet 4 inches; chancel aisles, each 
22 feet 6 inches by 16 feet. ‘There will be a 
south porch 12 feet by 11 feet in the second 
bay from the west. The nave and aisles will 
be seated transversely with open benches. The 
font will stand under a canopy on the west 
side of the south door; the pulpit against the 
north pier of the chancel-arch, and the prayer- 
desk on the opposite side. The chancel is to 
be stalled on both sides with subselle, all 
formed of cedar. 

Four sedilia will occupy the space to the 
west of the south-eastern window, and in the 
north a “ sedes majestatis,” with a high stone 








canopy, supported on marble shafts, and ter- 
minating in a spire, will be set apart for the 
bishop. 

The style adopted by the architect is the 
Geometrical. The nave is divided from the 
| aisles by arcades of six arches: the nave-aisles 
/ communicate with the chancel aisles by means 
| of arches, and the chancel aisles have arcades 
of two bays, separating them from the chancel. 
| The roofs of the nave and aisles will be open 
timbered ; that of the chancel vaulted in oak, 
with moulded ribs, and carved bosses. 





Boarp or Hearts, Derpy.—On Mon- 
day, in last week, at a special meeting of the 
Local Board of Health, Mr. David Jones, of 
Mansfield, was appointed surveyor to the 
|Board. The committee appointed to examine 
| testimonials, and recommend to the Board, 
had received fifty-three applications, and se- 
|leeted two candidates out of that number for 
| the Local Board to choose from. 


| * Masters, Aldersgate-street, 
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DR. FARADAY AND JU 

ALCHEMISTS. ~~ 7 THE 
We have occasionally, for the 
seven years, ventured to withstand 
and contempt to which the old ch 
ally called the alchemists had til] 
pepenany expend as the wildest 

aries and the grossest of impostors, : 
had occasion to look closely into. the wr 
history of chemistry, we found internal 
dence in their writings, of the fact, that — 
were, as a class, neither visionaries nor in 
postors, and that they were intimatel * 
quainted with the elements we call a 
hydrogen, chlorine, even bromine and a o 
the most recently “discovered” and most 
recondite of chemical elements. Moreover we 
went so far as to point out at some length the 
singular correspondenee between their doctrine 
of transmutation and Professor Graham's 
very advanced and enlightened theory of the 
constitution or nature of metals, Ag to the 
alchemists being merely theorists, however, ix 
search of transmutative agencies, we have 
clearly shown that this they could not be 
for that they gave grave and elaborate, though 
enigmatical, instructions how to transmute 
the metals, and that therefore they could 
not rank amongst mere theorists or ently. 
siastic searchers after such agencies, but 
must either be the most extraordinary and 
unaccountable of impostors, or the most 
practical and matter-of-fact transmuters of 
metals. The merits of the alchemists are now 


last six or 
the ridicule 
eMists usy. 
then been 
of vision. 


_coming to be regarded in a very different light 


from that in which they were held before we 
had the courage thus to question the public 
opinion in regard to them; and we are now 
pleased to find a corroboration of the truth of 
the report that Dr. Faraday, at the last meet- 
ing of the British Association, had admitted 
the principle of transmutation to merit prac- 
tical investigation; inasmuch as, in a recent 
lecture by the Doctor at the Royal Institution, 
on Carbon, it is reported that— 

‘* Towards the conclusion of his discourse, the 
lecturer spoke emphatically, prophetically almost, 
on some probable developments of chemistry. The 
course of experiment had at length brought us, be 
said, into tracts very similar to those of the 
alchemists, and although the exact objects proposed 
by these enthusiasts for solution might not be 
achieved, chemists are now warranted in expecting 
results something similar: in short, trunsmutatious 
of a certain kind, as between elements, were now 
far from improbable.”’ 

Dr. Faraday must reconsider the term 
“enthusiasts,” as applied to the alchemists 
As we have shown, they are not entitled to 
shelter, from utter condemnation as the most 
unaccountable of liars and impostors, under 
any such soft and amiable title as that of 
“enthusiasts.” If their positive teachings be 
not irrefragible truth, as they solemnly assett 
them to be, they must be deliberate, unmtt 
gated, and most inexcusable falsehoods, n0t 
mere hopeful and “enthusiastic” theres, 
hypotheses, or illusions. This is a curious 

uestion, and one of grave importance in this 
alifornian “age of gold.” 





NATIONAL EXHIBITION OF ARTS AND 
MANUFACTURES AT CORK. 

Tue Exhibition of Irish arts and process 
at Cork has been opened : trumpets ere 
blown, banquets eaten, balls attended, and A 
fact is accomplished. ‘That it may ~ 
advantageous to the sister country we es 
cerely hope: at all events, it has given pl 
sure tu many, and will send an extra “re 
of tourists to a country which they 0ug 
know. Our readers are already Nagar ti 
size of the various apartments in ~ ii. 
Exhibition is held. The nucleus of the ¥ v' 
ing is the Corn Exchange, which one yo 
Albert quay. To this an addition was ma 7 “4 
called the Fine-Arts Hall, 177 ft. long an¢ - 
wide, with a semi-circular roof, with pont ht, 
girders, lighted from a continued top- . ; 
20 ft. wide. A semi-circular end serves ape 
orchestra. The ball and banquet — rf 
fitted up with fluted coloured cotton, | 
banners and shields: the Fine-Arts ao 
hung with “ flocked calico” of crimson — in 
a new material executed by the trades™ 
the building. 
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LETTERS TO A LADY, 
Q Popular Sketeh of the Wistory of Architecture, 


AND THE CHARACTERISTICS OF 


THE VARIOUS STYLES WHICH HAVE PREVAILED.* 


a 


Hy Vear Sorillah : 

J ENDED my last letter at the commencement 
of the fourth century, when the Emperor 
Constantine, who had embraced the Christian 
faith, removed the seat of empire from Rome to 
Byzantium. Under his rule the followers of 
the new religion emerged from the caves and 
crypts to which they had been driven by severe 
laws, and sought fitting temples wherein to 
worship God. There were in Rome, as I said, 
halls built for the administration of justice and 
as places of assembly for the merchants during 
winter, called basilice, and these offered the 
most convenience for the celebration of their 
religious rites. In one of the side divisions, or 
aisles, the male applicants for justice waited, 
in another the females. At the end next the 
tribune, and terminating the aisles, there was in 
some of them a division in a transverse direction 
for advocates, which simply wanted elongating 
to make the whole present the form of the cross. 
The Christian basilica afterwards built in 
Rome was a repetition of its Pagan predecessor. 
Constantine was anxious to render his new city 
equal to Rome, and made extraordinary efforts 
to effect this. Not merely did he take all the 
best artificers that were left in the ancient 
capital, but he carried off marbles, bronzes, 
and columns, wherewith to construct new 
edifices, A description of the city, composed 
about a hundred years after its foundation, 
enumerates a school of learning, a circus, two 
theatres, eight public and 153 private baths, 
fifty-two porticoes, five granaries, eight aque- 
ducts, four halls, fourteen churches, fourteen 

laces, and above 4,388 houses distinguished 

y their size or beauty. As the number and 
skill of his architects were unequal to the 
greatness of Constantine’s designs, the magi- 
a of the various provinces were directed 
of 4ppoint professors, and to induce a number 
youths who had received a liberal education 
0 engage in the study of architecture. 
’ i fesntnople became the resort of men of 
oes Mwy jcumntrien. Artists of every kind 

men. rom various parts, especially from 
oa baleen raised an enormous num- 
and with = Tee 3 but they were built so hastily 
that ties — care for stability, that in a very 
who ascend 7 required re-erection. Justinian, 
renewed ed the throne of the East in 527, 
po per Ap of his buildings as were left, 
fret ree increased splendour. Sta. Sophia, 
fire, fos selec onstantine, and destroyed by 

Pe uilt by J ustinian so magnificently, 
pleted it yo rien to exclaim when he had com- 

no Mr ear of his reign), cP | 
thinks ee, O Solomon!” Gibbon 


that the cost i 
— of it ; 
than 4 million sterling, must have been more 





* No, + ge 
344, and gq, °° 880 Pp. 100, 133, 164, 196, 223, 260, 202, 


par excellence, and retained alike in the Italian 
appellation of duomo, and the German one of 
dom, given to the cathedral of each city, has, in 
French and English, been transferred and 
restricted to, and become synonymous with 
that peculiar part thereof more properly called 
cupola. 

Mohammedan and Moorish architecture 
grew out of that of Byzantium; so also the 
architecture of Russia: its influence, indeed, as 
you will fiad, was felt everywhere. For the 
second time, then, as you see, the Greeks 
obtained dominion over architecture ; and from 
them again were the first lessons in it given to 
the world. 

I am afraid you will think all this very 
prosy, but if you will take the trouble to 
master this period, which forms the turning- 
point between ancient and modern history, 
you will find it has a value. 

To return for a short time to the 
ancient capital. Long before the reign of 


4 | Justinian—namely, in the fourth century— 


Rome was besieged several times, and ravaged 
by the Goths, and numberless fine specimens 
of ancient art were destroyed. When these 
energetic people, however, obtained possession 
of Italy, their chiefs showed considerable 
anxiety to protect rather than injure, and 
sought by such means as were in their power 
to advance the arts. 

Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths, who 
ascended the throne of the western empire in 





‘ Anthemius of Thrales and Isidorus of | 493, had been educated in Constantinople, and 
Miletus were the architects of Sta. Sophia. | was impressed with the importance of architec- 





Justinian employed more than 500 architects| ture, He called to Rome Greek architects, 


to repair buildings and erect new ones. Sta. 
Sophia, as erected by Justinian, was the great 
type of the second period of Byzantine archi- 
tecture, and on this was founded all the sub- 
sequent architecture of the Eastern world. 

yzantine art necessarily influenced many 
structures erected in Italy, too. The octagon 
church of St. Vital, in Ravenna, is an example 
of early Byzantine art, and St. Mark’s at Venice 
exhibits a strong Byzantine influence. 

Some of the features of Byzantine architec- 
ture (induced by the use of columns and mate- 
rials ready to their hands, desire to avoid the 
appearance of a heathen temple, and increased 
skill in the construction of vaults) were semi- 
circular arcades one over the other, semi-circular 
openings containing within them two or more 
smaller arches, and the use of Cupolas, the 
main offspring, indeed, of the style. The 
body of the churches was covered in many 
cases by adome carried on four piers or pil- 
lars placed in the centre of the area, so as to 
form a cross of equal arms, since called the 
Greek cross. In the Latin cross (the plan of 
most of our own cathedrals) the transept or 
transverse arms are shorter than the longitu- 
dinal arms—the western arm longer than the 
eastern. The large flat surfaces which the 
walls presented led to the use of mosaics, and 
painted and gilded decorations, in the produc- 
tion of which the Greeks of the lower empire so 
excelled that some mosaic work was universally 
termed opus Grecum. They maintained their 
superiority in this respect for several centuries. 
In the art of fresco-painting and glass-staining 
they attained considerable skill. Many of their 
buildings thus decorated, the walls coated with 
marbles and the cupolas plated with gold, 
must have presented a dazzling appearance. 
Eusebius, in his Life of Constantine, describes 
many of the buildings erected by him, and 
shows that they were magnificently adorned. Of 
the Church of the Apostles, for example, he 
says (Book IITI.), that when he had carried the 


roof, with marble. The roof was delicately 
ornamented and gilt, and the whole building, 
as a protection against the weather, was covered 
with brass,. which, again, being overlaid with 
gold, was so resplendent, that it dazzled the 
eyes of spectators afar off by the reflection of 
the sun’s rays. 

To Byzantium, as I have said, we owe the 
cupola, and, as Hope remarks, so much does 
this feature prevail in the old churches, both in 
Italy and in Germany, that the Latin word 
domus, or house, applied to that of worship, 








and, with his minister Cassiodorus, insisted on 

the preservation of ancient buildings, and 
aided in the erection of new. At his death, 
however, which happened after a prosperous 
reign of thirty-three years, darkness came 
over Rome, and the arts remained for many 
years extinct. It must not be supposed that 
the architecture we call Goruic was invented 
by these Goths. They seem simply to have 
imitated, at first unskilfully, what was before 
them. Though the manner of building then 
in use was actually the mode out of which 
grew Pointed Architecture, this owed nothing 
to the Goths. The term “ Gothic” was applied 
to Pointed architecture in much later times by 
Sir Henry Wotton, and then by Evelyn, simply 
as an epithet of opprobrium to distinguish it 
from the works of the classic period. 

In the year 553 Rome was re-united to the 
Eastern Empire. Soon afterwards Italy was 
overrun by the Lombards, a rude people, who, 
however, soon attained a considerable degree of 
civilisation, and influenced greatly both com- 
| merce and art. 
| The Lombards, had no architecture of 
their own, but they employed the artists of 
Constantinople, and their buildings were after 
the Roman manner (more Romano),—Ro- 
manesque, as it is termed. The Roman basi- 
lice, and the churches of Byzantium, both 
assisted to produce the style ; and the churches 
of the Rhine are its noblest results. Semicir- 
cular arches, columns of any height according 
to the necessity, without reference to the dia- 
meter, as in classic times, and vaulted ceilings, 
are amongst the characteristics of the style. 
They covered the facades of some of their 
buildings with a number of small arcades, rising 
one over the other, and enriched them with a 
profusion of sculptured ornament: the windows 
| were mostly small round-headed openings, and 
| their doorways were richly adorned with shafts 
| at the sides, and sculpture in the semi-circular 
_arches over the square-headed doorway. They 





whole of this temple to an immense height, he | adopted the long nave and apses of the Basi- 
rendered it splendid with various kinds of | 


stone, encrusting it from the base, even to the | 


lica and the dome of the Byzantines; and we 
have to thank them for one very important new 
feature, and that is the development of the 
bell-tower or steeple, notwithstanding that 
towers probably first arose in Constantinople. 
This style endured long in Italy, from the 
invasion of the Lombards to the 13th century, 
and was variously modified, but I need not 
trouble you with more minute particulars. 
The cathedral at Pisa, which you remember 
very well, was commenced in 1063 or 1064, was 
finished in 1113, and became the type for many 
other churches. ‘The west front presents tiers 
of small arcades, one above the other. It is 
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covered with carvings and mosaics, and has 
bands of blue marble on the face of the wall. 
You must not attribute the whole of the 
church, though, as you now see it, to the period 
mentioned, because it was repaired after a fire 
in 1596. 

The famous leaning tower at Pisa, too, 
forming one of the singularly interesting 
group of buildings there, is a later specimen 
of the same style. 

With reference to the progress of architee- 
ture on this side of the Alps, let me say here 
that in the 8th century Charlemagne (and 
never let us forget this means Charles the 
Great), bent on restoring civilization, drew 
from Byzantium, Rome, and Lombardy artists 
of all descriptions to decorate Germany, as 
indeed had been previously done on a more 
limited scale in England and France, so that all 
over Europe this round-arched style prevailed, 
until it gave place universally to the Pointed 
style, of which we have in our own country 
such noble specimens. 

Cologne, the “ Rome of the north,” one of 
the most interesting cities in Europe, notwith- 
standing its bad smells, and that it is,— 


“ a town of monks and bones, a 
And pavements fanged with murderous stones, 


contains many fine specimens of the Lombard 
style, some of them showing very strongly 
the influence of Byzantine art. I dare say 


city of Autun,in Gaul, he was chiefly fur- 
nished with workmen from Britain. 

Numerous remains of Roman work are still 
to be found in England, baths, tombs, roads, 
and city-walls, which attest the extent of their 
labours, The number of tesselated pavements 
of great beauty which have been dug up from 
time to time is quite extraordinary, an 
discoveries are made every day. Bath is said 
te have had its temple to Minerva; and 
London its temple to Diana, where St. Paul’s 
Cathedral now stands. At Lincoln there is a 
fine Roman Gateway, and so there was at 


destroyed by the ion,—to their shame 
be it said. In Roman walling of stone you 
will often find occasional layers at regular dis- 
tances of Roman bricks. These bricks, or 
rather tiles, are larger and thinner than ours. 
Their presence, however, is not always a proof of 
Roman work, forthe Saxons and Normansocea- 
sionally re-used them in their structures. When 





,is undeniably 


the mortar contains small pieces of pounded 
| brick, some rag ee maintain that the work 
oman, but there are early 


records of materials used in the mediaeval 
| times which tend to lessen one’s faith even in 
'this test: all the concurrent circumstances 
| must be considered to arrive at a correct judg- 


‘ment. Richborough Castle (Rutupium), near 
| Sandwich, in Kent, is a fine relic of the Roman 
| occupation of this country, and standing, as it 


h | important evidence, in the abse 


Chester, until a short time ago, when it was, 


‘ 
writers, but in the ver 


- ea the coing 
; . ’ urniture 

ployed in their houses, and ¢ © em 
raised for ecclesiastical, for wart ions 
domestic purposes. , or 


The architecture of a people especially, offers 


nee of written 


records, towards the elucidation of the; 
history; perhaps, I may say the most oa 
tant—for it speaks plainly of the state of 
society at each particular period, and hints at 

e of knowledge possessed by indivi. 
duals, or by the people at large. the com. 

t ve anatomist one bone deter. 
and the habits of a, 
has neither seen nor heard 

‘80 almost discover, from 
their religi i ve — _. 

igton, government, an 
of cisllantion to which thar bal occ” 

These relies, then, should never carelessly be 
suffered to decay, still less be wilfully destroyed, 
Too much devastation has been committed 
already, and it is to be hoped that every fresh 
proposal to remove ancient remains will be 
examined most seriously before it be ae. 
ceded to. 

Immediately after the departure of the 
Romans, perhaps before, architecture and the 
other arts declined in Britain, and by the tine 
that the Saxons arrived in the year 446, were 


you remember the church of the Apostles | does, far away from any modern construction, quite extinguished. A hundred years after this 
there, with its absides, steeples, cupola, and | deserted and silent, the associations which it | the latter had obtained dominion over nearly 


galleries of small arches. St. Gereon, too, 
one of the only two good things that Coleridge 
found in this city,— 

‘Mr. Mum's Rudesheimer and the church of St. 


Gereon, 


Are the two things alone, that deserve to be | 


known, 
In the body and soul stinking town of Cologne ;” 


St. Martin’s, St. Cunibert’s, and several others 
might be mentioned. The oldest church 
there, ‘Santa Maria of the Capitol,” is even 
more Byzantine than the others. 

O, pleasant Rhine! Green and swiftly 


flowing river! with thy castle-crested crags, | 


pleasant villages, picturesque old towns, and 
world-famous memories, how full of beauty 
are thy banks! howcharming the recollections 
which I have of thee! 

Do you happen to know Poitiers and 
Angouleme, in France, on the road to Bordeaux? 
Notre Dame in the first and the Cathedral in 
the second of these ancient towns occur to me 
as interesting examples of this round-arched 
style, Lombardic if you like, but still impressed 
with the Byzantine stamp. The mention of 
these places, too, recalls recollections of many 
bright days and pleasant rambles, with knap- 
sack on back and note-book in hand, at a time 
when travelling abroad was less easy and con- 
venient than it is now, though not very long ago 
either, but perhaps fuller of incident and more 
varied in character. 

I have mentioned Charlemagne and the 8th 
century, and this is a satisfactory starting 
point for modern history. Architecture spread- 
ing out from the parent plant, took root in the 
various countries on this side of the Alps. In 
tracing its further progess I will, for a time at 
all events, confine myself to one offshoot, and 
that will be the branch that grew up in 
“ Merry England.” 

The magnificence of the Romans, of which 
something has been said, was not confined to 
Rome. Amphitheatres, circuses, and villas, 
were built in all the Italian states, and ulti- 
mately all over the world. Wherever the 


Romans obtained possession there they at once | 
erected buildings, and led the inhabitants to. 
They were teachers | 


practise the arts of peace. 
as well as conquerors, 
‘tT’ . . . 
[he Romans had possession of Britain 


about 400 years, and during that time erected | 
here theatres, baths, aqueducts, halls, and. 


temples, which they decorated with statues and 
other works of art. They also instructed the 
inhabitants, so that until the middle of the 4th 
century architecture flourished greatly, and 
Britain became so famous for the excellence of 


her artificers that they were sent for to go into. 


other countries. For example, when Con- 
Stantius, the father of Constantine, rebuilt the 


‘recalls are not interfered with. You may 
people it again with the soldiers of the 2nd 
Legion, and watch them march through the 
Decuman gate, ten abreast (whence its name): 


** T listen, half in thought, to hear 
The Roman trumpet blow— 
I search for glint of helm and spear 
Amidst the forest-bough.” 


| At Leicester, very interesting foundations of 
|a Roman building have been recently opened: 
indeed, all over the country vestiges of their 
structures exist. In London, many have been 
|found, but few have been preserved in situ. 
The Hypocaust in Thames-street, discovered 
when preparing for the erection of the new 
|Coal Exchange, and carefully preserved 
|beneath that building, is a most interest- 
\ing exception. In Trinity-square, near the 
|Tower of London, there is a portion of the 
/Old London Wall, the lower part of which 
|is evidently of Roman workmanship, and 
' shows the bonding-courses of tiles alluded to. 
| This wall would have been destroyed ruthlessly 
a few years ago, but for the exertions of some 
| who feel the importance of preserving those 
| few relics of the past which time, ignorance, and 
the course of improvement have left. Monu- 
|ments of this description become historical 
| evidences, nationally important, and are found 
\to be of the greatest service when tracing those 
changes in our state and manners which time 
is constantly effecting. As I have elsewhere 
isaid, they are awakeners of sentiment—silent 





| teachers—and have never been destroyed with- 
out much after-regret and condemnation. 


| Past and fature are the wings, 
On whose support, harmoniously conjoined, 
| Moves the great spirit of human knowledge.” 


| The importance of the study of antiquity is 
now very universally admitted. It was, at one 
_time, the custom amongst the people generall 

to reward the labours of the antiquary wit 

ridicule and contempt; to consider the investi- 
| gation of a ruined building, the preservation of 
a piece of pottery, or the noting down of the 
‘manners and customs of past ages, as the 
mere idlings of weak minds; and that he who 
so employed himself was not merely unworthy 


the whole of Britain, and shortly afterwards 
began to the extent of their power to imitate 
the Romans in their policy and arts: they 
came, I may remind you, from the north. 
west corner of Germany, contiguous to Den- 
mark, When the Anglo-Saxons were co- 
verted to Christianity at the commencement 
of the seventh century, structures wherein to 
perform divine service became necessary. The 
missionaries from Rome brought with then 
workmen: others were sent for, probably some 
| of them Greeks; and numerous buildings which 
excited admiration at the time, were erected in 
imitation of those in Rome and Byza- 
tium. It was the habit not many years 
|ago to term all the most ancient buildings 
|wherein uppear short columns supporting 
|semi-circular arches, adorned with zigzag 
|mouldings and rude sculptures, Saxon; but 
|it is now generally maintained, that there are 
ivery few buildings remaining in England of 
‘that date, and that those so pointed to belong 
|to the Norman period. Doors, windows, and 
| towers are to be found, but there are few whole 
| buildings which can with certainty be termed 
Saxon. In truth, however, there may really 
| be more than some architectural antiquaries 
‘are disposed toadmit. Anglo-Saxon architet- 
‘ture was, in its broad character, that round: 
| arched style which I have spoken of z 
| Romanesque and Lombardic, and so was te 
| Norman which followed. The differences they 
| presented require more minute analysis that 
/ean expect you to follow, I may mention 
however, some obvious features which yer 
especially to it, the occurrence of which w0 “ 
enable you to say that the boiling ~ 
which any one of them appeared, belong ; 
a period before the Norman Conquest, po 
their absence alone would not enable on 
pronounce to the contrary. peri ‘id 

are angular-headed openings, or staid “hic 
arches, cs they are sometimes called, ¥ ’ 
are also found in the earlier aN 
works of Germany and France. You pont 
member, too, that I described them as 0° 

ring in the works of the early nations. te 

Fig. 22 is a sketch of one of these &! 


. Trinity 
‘in the lower part of the tower of Gaxot 








of praise, but deserving of censure for mis-| Church, Colchester, which is - verbal 0 
applying time. The value of the works of this| period. The angles of buildings = ' 
class of men is now, however, better under- | this wera are often formed of hewn one ef 
stood, and therefore more duly appreciated. alternately flat and on end, “— alls oftes 
, Through the exertions of these “ musty ”-an- | called “longs and shorts: the w the 
tiquaries, the civilised world is able to look | show flat strips of stone are | a 2 sul 
back upon itself and contemplate, in a great | of them, and projecting slightly se a tibet 
degree, its actual state, so far as regards the) face, appearing like the up igo weet art 
arts which flourished, the sciences which were | construction, where the - are occasions! 
understood, and the consequent position of the plastered. Another peculiarity ist one shalt 
people, at various periods of its age; and that, | use of a rude baluster (a oem ile) to form 
too, not merely in the accounts of contempo-| divided by a band in the mi 
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into two lights, as in the tower of St.| other metals especially, and were altogether| excepting the palaces of the first nobili ; 
er ‘Cambridge, and the church of Bar's, much more advanced as a people when they | cathedrals and parish churches, and the bi 


Barton, Northamptonshire. 


Of the domestic architecture of the Anglo- descendants have been manfully fighting their | tenements of the cottagers, lesser 


_ Were overcome than is usually thought. Their | monasteries: the rest were may wee wall 
= ers, 


Saxons I need say nothing. Their houses way upwards in their own country ever since, | and villagers. The timber and lath buildings 
were for the most part rude, and their require-| and have fought a fight for the world at the| of cities and towns were houses erected with 


ments simple. The chief and | his “‘hearth- | same tirne. strong oaken posts interlaced with bricks and 
men,” or “ hearth companions,” as they were But I must conclude, or I shall weary you. | mortar, and which, like thé in Tothill- 
expressively termed, sat by the fire at which) Believe me with equal respect and regard, | street and Duke-street, would” have stood 
their meat was cooked, and shared the same | Sincerely yours, several hundred yeare, unless purposely re- 
sleeping apartment. They had able artizans Beqgqeo. | moved or destroyed by fire. 

nevertheless, good workers in iron and the | Houses in former times, before they were 






= f;' Pp aes Uf 


—J :—Le = 


C.F.S, 


erected, were framed ready ; that is to say, that 
while their foundations were being dug in one 
place, the timbers were being framed in another. 
In the time of Edward III. his exchequer was 
in a building called Cornet’s Tower, which 
must have stood about the west end of the 
Poultry. This tower afterwards came into the 
possession of Buckle, or, as Stowe calls him, 
“one Buckle.” This worthy citizen, who was 
of the Grocers’ Company, considering a shop 
of more use than the ancient tower, resolved to 
pull it down, and erect a more fashionable 
edifice. During the demolition he was killed 
| by the falling of a beam, and his widow shortly 
|afterwards married, and her second husband 
| set up the frame of timber which had been 
| commenced by his predecessor. 
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‘edifice stood on the seventh and eighth arches 
,of Old London-bridge from the Southwark 
‘end. Onthe London side of the bridge the 
| Nonesuch-house was partly joined to numerous 
'small wooden dwellings, of about 27 feet in 
| depth, which hung over the parapet on each 
| side, leaving, however, a clear space of 20 feet 
| ip the centre : over all these its carved gables, 
| cupolas, and gilded vanes majestically towered. 
| Twosun-dials, declining east and west,crowned 
the top on the south side, on the former of 


ni Soe —? | Nonesuch-house (16), which formerly stood 
es SSre ae on Old London-bridge, was brought from 
== aot aoe Holland, and was so called because it was 
= 52. Nebo entirely constructed of wood, brought over in 
—— Seis. > ~ , pieces from Holland, and erected in this place, 
Ss 2 eae with wooden pegs only. This remarkable 
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Fig. 22.-SAXON DOORWAY IN THE TOWER OF HOLY TRINITY CHURCH, COLCHESTER. | which was painted the old and appropriate ad- 


| monition, ** Time and tide wait for no man,” 





THE HOUSES AND SHOPS OF OLD 
LONDON.* 


ay Sos ., . « «.. |The southern front shown in the engraving, 
| descend into the interior, which is builtin a| was unconnected with any building, and must 
substantial manner, with huge beams of | have had an excellent effect, and presented the 


Tue sketches given in connection with our | chesnut, as shown in engraving No. 8. | appearance of a large building projecting over 


last paper are almost the only pictorial records 
we have of London previous to the publication 
of Agas’s bird’s-eye view of London in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth (1558—1603). This 
scanty supply of information is the more to be 
regretted when we consider how few specimens 
of the street architecture of London remain 
Which can, at the present time, be recognised 
as belonging to the period to which we have 
alluded, After several years’ careful examina- 
tion of London antiquities, so far as we have 
rg hi house _ Tothill-street, Westminster, 
‘NO. 7), 18, wit i 4 
Hall the dane the exception of Gerrard’s 
=e exists in a tangible shape at present. 
. obey there are portions of buildings of an 
eh ; old date remaining ; but these have 
weet most as much changed for their greater 
— and preservation as the knife of 
tap or, which had been twice rebladed, and 
2 Me reated with a new handle. The Cock 
: bic 18 composed in a similar style 
Nog me — timber-work to the example, 
het ms has for some years been demo- 
reg Pehl iee the ancient hostelry, there 
aad ps “ee that it was used as a lodging 
wetted 7 by the workmen engaged in the 
- a lenry VII.’s Chapel at Westmin- 
time of S This Inn was old, even in the 
the above pear and in further corroboration of 
Beans radition, some carvings of consider- 
erecution a2 and of much beauty of design and 
which ar are still preserved inside the house, 
employed said to have been the work of artists 
of ed at Henry VIL.’s Chapel. The sign 
intended use (the Cock) has, no doubt, been 
: ee ee as the emblem of St. Peter, 
ao tad ae of Westminster Abbey. It is 
Tan from “dhs “ the first stage-coach which 
Present wee Started from this place. The 
although placer op pearance is very picturesque, 
——_22 Plastered and painted. Several steps 
* See p. 342, ante, 





fabric for commercial purposes | 


It has been mentioned by several (amongst | the bridge on either side. The whole of the 
others, by Saunders, in Charles Knight’s | front was ornamented with a profusion of tran- 
“London”), that a considerable portion of | som-casement windows, with carved wooden 

| the Tabbard Inn, in the Borough, is of the time | galleries before them; and richly sculptured 
of Chaucer, and was probably the identical | wooden panels and gilded columns were to be 
hall in which were assembled the pilgrims so | found in every part of it. In the centre was 
graphically described by the great poet. We an arch of the width of the drawbridge, leading 
are sorry to be obliged to differ from this! over the bridge; and above it on the south 
opinion, which is so interesting in associations, | side were carved the arms of St. George, and 
| for, after a careful examination of the Tabbard,| those of Elizabeth, France, and England, 
the writer is led to think that there is no por- | quarterly. From this circumstance, and from 
tion of the present building older than the time _a building answering the description of None- 
(of James], aca | such-house being mentioned in a document of 
|. Smith, in his “Antiquities of London and | the date 1585, it is supposed that this struc- 
| Westminster,” says : “The instances of early ture was erected during the reign of Queen 
dates on buildings in London are very rare: Elizabeth. Many of the old houses near the 
I have only met with two, those of 1595 and | Southwark end of London-bridge (13) were 
| 1599, the former on the bracket of a house on | also brought from Holland. 
the east side of Gray’s-inn-lane” (see ouren-| Aljthough the houses of Old London, up to 
|gravings, Nos. 17 and 18), “the latter across the period at present under notice, would ap- 
ithe back beam of a house in Duke-stteet, | pear, with a few exceptions such as Nonesuch- 
| West Smithfield (No.6).* It must not be con- house, to have been only plain and substantial, 
cealed that a date of 1430 is to be seen on the yet we learn from various accounts, that the 
front of the White Hart, Bishopsgate-street.” interiors were greatly adorned with tapestry, 
| The houses lining the etreets of London and leather hangings, richly gilt and orna- 
previous to the reign of James I. appear not to mented. Turkey and Persian carpets are seen 
have been remarkable for the extentoftheircarv- jn paintings of this period, covering the tables 
ing or decoration, but were probably intended of the rich and middling classes of the com- 
|more for use than ornament. The circum- munity: the floors were still strewed and 
| stance that the houses built opposite the cross matted with rushes, although the ceilings were 
jin Cheapside were looked upon at the time of richly decorated. Stephen Perlin, a French 
\their erection with wonder for their richness | physician, who visited England in the time of 
and beauty, together with the ezisting drawings, | Edward VI. says, “The English make great 
‘leads us to suppose that few domestic build- | use of tapestries and of painted linens, which 
ings existing in London at that time were at | are well done, and on which are many mag- 
‘all to be compared with those of Coventry, | nificent roses, embellished fleurs de lis and 
| Chester, &c. | lions, for you can enter but few houses where 

Norden states, with regard to domestic archi- | you do not find these tapestries.” In the time 

tecture, that till late in the reign of Henry VIII. ‘of Queen Elizabeth ornaments of china for 
‘there were few high buildings, and fewer | domestic purposes had been brought from 
‘of stone, in the metropolis, or in England, | [taly, but shortly after her death (about 1631) 

~~ | they became regular matters of importation by 


| ~ ® This date was only on a portion of the house, and was | as 
| probably added some time after the buildings were erected. | the East India ships. 
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The extent and increase of London during 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth caused the greatest 
alarm to the Government; yet in comparison 
with the present extent and progress of Lon- 
don, how idle, at a first glance, seems the fear : 
stil] when we consider the sanitary condition of 
London at that time, and the imperfect state 
of the roads throughout England, we cannot 
wonder at the dread, particularly as plague 
and famine were frequent visitors to Queen 
Elizabeth’s London citizens. In Agas’s Map 
of London there are only a few houses shown 
outside the City wall from St. Botolph’s, near 
the Tower, to Bishopsgate: the Spital-fields 
are without a house, and the space which is at | 
present occupied by a dense population of silk 
weavers, &c, is studded on the map with) 
archers practising their games, and cows and 
milkmaids. The continuation of Bishopsgate- | 
street is shown with a single line of houses on | 
each side, stretching as far as Houndsditch. | 
From Bishopsgate to Moor-gate there are only | 
one or two detached houses outside the wall : 
one of them is called the “ Dogge House :” | 
here in the green fields are numerous persons | 
bleaching linen, &c. The Finsbury-fields are | 
shown with footpaths across, the only build- | 
ings upon them being four windmills. The 
space between Broad-street and Coleman-street | 
is occupied by large gardens. Outside oe et 
gate, Grub-street, now Milton-street, and one 
or two other small streets are shown: except 
these buildings, all is fields and gardens. 
Aldersgate-street, from the corner of Barbican 
runs but a short distance. ‘The Charter House 
abuts upon the fields. The “ Schmyt Fyeld ” | 
is planted with two rows of trees: the 
sites occupied by the houses 22 and 25 are | 
marked as built upon: Cock-lane, Hozier- 
lane, and Coney-lane are short rows of houses 
leading to the fields. Cow-cross and a por-| 
tion of St. John’s-street, Clerkenwell, and a few 
houses at Holborn-bridge, end London in that 
direction. Field-lane is planted with trees, the 
Fleet running at their side. Ely-gardens, men- 
tioned by Shakespear, as famous for the growth 
of its strawberries, are shown of great extent. 
Holborn has a single row of houses on each 
side, with fields on the north, and gardens and 
plantations on the south. Gray’s-inn-lane is the 
only branch to the north in the whole extent 
of Holborn, and the house, No. 18, which is 
still near Liquorpond-street, is probably that 
shown in the map as the end of London in 
this part. Holborn continues until about as 
far as Red Lion-street, and then becomes a 
country road, with hedges on each side, and 
so continues to the little village of St. Giles, 
which is in the midst of fields, No houses 
appear nearer than the Strand on the south. 
St. Martin’s-lane and the Haymarket are green 
lanes, through which the Oxford-road and 
the “‘ Waye to Redinge” pass. 

What changes have taken place since that 
day! what wonderful extension ! and still Lon- 
don in 1852 is not only better supplied with 
provisions than in the time of Elizabeth, but 
also vastly improved, notwithstanding our 
numerous abuses, in sanitary condition. 

In addition to the sweating sickness, the 
plague, during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, | 
visited London several times : in 1563, 20,372 | 
persons died; in 1569, a very large number. | 
About this time the City laid out 814/. 15s. 8d. | 
in cleansing the City ditch, between Aldgate | 
and the Postern on Tower-hill, and making a/| 
new sewer and wharf of timber from the head | 
of the Postern into the T'ower-ditch, which 
before this time had always laid open. In 
1590, nearly 11,000 persons died; and in 
1603, the year in which Elizabeth died, the | 
plague carried off 30,578 persons, 3,090 of | 
whom died in one week. 

In 1579 the alarm to which we have alluded 
respecting the increase of London,’ was so 
great that an inquisition was ordered to be 
taken of the number of foreigners in London, 
when it appeared that the number had in- 
creased threefold in twelve years. In 1567, 
the number of strangers in London was, 

Scots, 40; French, 428; Spaniards and Por- 
tugese, 45; Italians, 140; Dutch, 2,030; Bur- 
gundians, 44; Danes, 2; Liegois, 1; in all, 
2,730: in 1579, the number was 8,190. This 
mecrease produced a remonstrance from the 








Lord Mayor and aldermen against the number 
of new buildings and inhabitants within the 
city and suburbs of London. In consequence 
of which her Majesty iseued a proclamation, 
forbidding any new buildings of a house or 
tenement within three miles from the gate of 
the City, where no former house could be re- 
membered to have stood, and likewise not to 
suffer more than one family to inhabit any 
house. The Lord Mayor was empowered to 
commit offenders against this proclamation, or 
to hold them to bail. 

In 1564, the common council of London 
ordered that all such citizens as should 
thenceforth be constrained to sell their house- 


‘hold goods, leases of houses, or such like, 


should first cause the same to be cried through 


| the City by a man with a bell, and then to be 


sold by the common outcrier appointed for 
that purpose, and he to receive one farthing in 
the pound for his trouble. 

During the reign of Queen Elizabeth, several 
improvements were introduced amongst them. 
A description of police was established com- 
posed of beadles, &c. of the various wards, to 
preserve order amongst vagrants, &c. 

In 1556, Christopher Draper, alderman of 
Cordwainer-street Ward, appointed a man to 
go about his ward at night with a bell, and at 
certain places, with an audible voice, to bid 


| the citizens be careful of their fires and lights, 


to help the poor, and pray for the dead. is 
institution was soon after adopted in all other 
parts of the City. 

In the year 1566,a proposition was made by 
Sir Thomas Gresham, merchant, of London, to 


erect, at his own expense, a commodious build- 


ing for merchants to meet and transact busi- 
ness, provided they would find a conve- 
nient site for the same. ‘The citizens, agreeing 
to this proposal, purchased, for the sum of 
3,532/. eighty houses in the two alleys called 
New St. Christopher’s and Swan Alley, lead- 
ing out of Cornhill into Threadneedle-street, 
the materials of which eighty houses were sold 
for 478/. and the ground, being cleared, was 
conveyed to Sir Thomas Gresham, who, on 
the 7th of June, accompanied by several alder- 
men, laid the first brick of the new building : 
each alderman also laid a brick, and a piece of 
gold for the workmen, who persevered with 
such assiduity that the building was roofed by 
the month of November in the next year, and 
was soon after finished under the title of the 
Burse (14). On 23rd Jan. 1570, Queen Eliza- 
beth, attended by the nobility, went into the 
City and dined with Sir Thomas Gresham at 
his house in Bishopsgate-street. After dinner 
her Majesty returned through Cornhill, went 
into the Burse, and after viewing it in all parts, 
commanded proclamation to be made by a 
herald, with sound of trumpet, that thence- 
forth it should go by the appellation of the 
Royal Exchange. 

Sir Thomas Gresham, by will dated 26th 


November, 1579, devised the Royal Exchange, } 


its profits, &c. to the Mayor and citizens of 
London and the Company of Mercers, to be 
unr enjoyed amongst them, on condition 
that the citizens, out of their moiety, should 
pay a salary of 50/. per annum each to four 
persons, who should read lectures in divinity, 
astronomy, music, and geometry, in Gresham 
College, and to pay 6/. 13s. 4d. per annum 
each to eight almspeople situate behind the 
said college, in Broad-street, and 101. yearly to 
each of the prisons of Newgate, Ludgate, 
King’s Bench, Marshalsea, and Wood-street 
Compter;—that the Mercers, out of their 
moiety, should pay 50/. each per annum to 
three persons to read lectures in law, physic, 
and rhetoric, in his Mansion-house, and 1001. 
for four annesy dinners to be provided in 
their hall for the entertainment of the whole 
company, and also to pay 101. per annum to 
the following places, viz. the Poultry Compter, 
Christ’s Hospital, St. Bartholomew’s, the 
Spital, Bethlehem, and St. Thomas’s. 

In 1576, Mr. William Lamb, citizen and 
clothworker, erected a conduit on Snow-hill, 
which he fed from a water source near the 
Foundling Hospital: part of the covering of 
this well is still remaining in a garden near the 
“Lamb,” Lamb’s Conduit-street. An effigy 





of this public benefactor will be found in the 
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chapel attached to an hos ital endo: ag 
him, at the north end of Moro” by 
Cripplegate. Menai, 

In 1582 Peter Maurice, a Germ : 
proposed a scheme to the Lord Mayer 
aldermen for erecting a machine to suppl io 
City with Thames water, which scheme 
approved of, the same was erected in the sine 
near London-bridge. As an encouragement 
for this piece of ingenuity, Maurice obtained 
lease of one arch, and a place for fixing en 
engine upon the north end of London-brid . 
for the term of 500 years, at the rent of nt 
per annum. Two years after this he obtained 
the lease of a second arch, and the Citizens 
finding the advantage of this invention he 
and his posterity grew wealthy by its improve. 
ment. In 1701 they sold the property to 
Richard Soams, a goldsmith, for 36,0007 
Maurice having first obtained another lease of 
the fourth arch. Soams got from the City a 
confirmation of Maurice’s lease at the yearly 
rent of 20s. and 3001. fine, after which Soams 
divided the whole property in 300 shares, x 
500/. each, and made it a company, 

Having extended this notice as far as our 
space will permit, we will give, in our next 
illustrations of the shops and houses in Lon. 
don at the time of the reign of James I. and 
glance briefly at the history of the domestic 
architecture of that period. 


REFERENCES TO THE ENGRAVINGS. 
13. ogy a near the - end of London. 
ridge, from a view 0 mdon published 
Amsterdam, 1616. — 

14. Front of the first Royal Exchange, built by 
Gresham, 1566-67. (Wilkinson’s Londine 
Iilustrata.) 

15. The Custom-house, from a print in Wilkin. 
son’s Londina Illustrata, copied from a 
searce engraving of the date of 1634. 

ouse, formerly on London-bridge, 
from Agas’s Map. 
Bracket, with date 1595, on house in Gray’s- 
inn-lane. 
. Elizabethan House, east side of Gray’s-iun- 


lane. 

. House and Shop, West Cheap, as it appeared 
in 1585, e ved in Wilkinson, from 
drawing by R. Triswell. ; 

House formerly in Grub-street (now Milten- 
street). (Smith’s Antiquities.) 

. Bracket on house in Milton-street. 

. Houses in Long-lane, Smithfield. 

. Part of House in Carey-street, Chancery-lane. 

. Old House, St. Clement’s-lane, Strand. 

*25. House in Long-lane, Smithfield. 

The engravings marked * are drawn from existing 

examples. 








PARSEY’S COMPRESSED AIR 
LOCOMOTIVE. ' 
Arrera long absence Mr. Parsey has again 
appeared : having built an experimental com- 
ressed air engine, permission was given to ty 
it on the Eastern Counties Railway on the 
25th May last, when the locomotive, with eight 
ons on it, travelled (us we are informed) 
en Stratford Station to Lea Bridge and 
back, a distance of four miles. The engin 
weighs about 1} ton, pistons 9 In. stroke, 
2} diameter, capacity of the reservoirs of highly 
compressed air, about 39 feet, which were 
charged to 11 atmospheres, or 165 lbs. pet 
square inch, The regulator was set t an 
an uniform pressure on the piston of on 
20 Ibs. per inch. The object of this part ° 
the engine is to keep a self-acting 8” mt 
working pressure. The gradual decline ‘ 
pressure on hitherto been the failing pout % 
all attempts to make use of compressed os 
a motive power. We are told that less hes 
40 cubic feet at a density of 11 atmosp es 
drove the engine and eight persons ache , 
—about 2 tons, from which data some! fy 
the cost of power may be ascertained. hate 

the first time a compressed air engin¢ 

upon a railway. 
—— 


Tuk Iron ar peer igre : 
are looking up, and orders are 0! 
Some Guiteiaat iron has been ip = 
Nova Scotia, and it is thought that ot ~ 
which is well adapted for steel of the a ret 
lity, and which obtained a medal st ith te 
Exhibition, may ultimately compete W 
from Sweden and Russia. 
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LECT ARLBOROUGH-HOUSE. 

following are the propositions enforced 
b oe oun phar in his second lecture. The 
subject was, “The laws which govern the 
employment of colour illustrated by the woven 
fabrics of the collection.” 


14, Colour is used to assist in the development 
of form, and to ee objects or parts of ob- 
; e from another. 

i. Ole is used to assist light and shade, 
helping the undulations of form by the proper dis- 
tribution of the several colours. — 

16. These objects are best attained by the use of 
the primary colours on small surfaces and in small 
quantities, 
and tertiary colours on the larger masses. 
17. The primary colours should be used on the | 
upper portions of objects, the secondary and tertiary 
on the lower. , “ } 

18 (Field’s Chromatic Equivalents). The prima- 
ries of equal intensities will harmonise or neutralise | 
each other, in the proportions of 3 yellow, 5 red, | 
and 8 blue,—integrally as 16. 

The secondaries in the proportions of 8 orange, 
13 purple, 11 green,—integrally as 32. 

The tertiaries, citrine (compound of orange and | 

reen), 19; russet (orange and purple), 21 ; olive | 
(green and purple), 24; integrally as 64. 

It follows that,— 

Each secondary being a compound of two prima- 
ries is neutralised by the remaining primary in the 
same proportions,—thus, 8 of orange by 8 of blue, 
11 of green by 5 of red, 13 of purple by 3 of 
yellow. } 
" Each tertiary being a binary compound of two | 
secondaries is neutralised by the remaining secon- | 
dary—as 24 of olive by 8 of orange, 21 of russet by 
11 of green, 19 of citrine by 13 of purple. 

19. The above supposes the colours to be used | 
in their prismatic intensities, but each colour has a | 
variety of fones when mixed with white, or of | 
shades when mixed with grey or black. 

When a full colour is contrasted with another of | 
a lower tone, the volume of the latter must be pro- | 
portionally increased. 

20. Each colour has a variety of hues, obtained 
by admixture with other colours, in addition to | 
white, grey, ‘or black: thus we have, of yellow,— | 
orange-yellow on the one side and lemon-yellow on | 
the other ; so of red,—scarlet-red and crimson-red ; | 
and of each every variety of done and shade. 

When a primary tinged with another primary is 
contrasted with a secondary, the secondary must | 
have a hue of the third primary. 

21. In using the primary colours on moulded | 
surfaces, we should place blue, which retires, on) 
the concave surfaces; yellow, which advances, on 
the convex; and red, the intermediate colour, on 
the undersides ; separating the colours by white on | 
the vertical planes. | 

When the proportions required by proposition 
18 cannot be obtained, we may procure the balance 
by a change in the colours themselves; thus, if the | 
surfaces to be coloured should give too much | 
yellow, we should make the red more crimson and | 
the blue more purple—i. e. we should take the yellow 
ont of them ; so if the surfaces should give too much | 
blue, we should make the yellow more orange and 
the red more scarlet. 

22. The various calours should be so blended 
that the objects coloured, when viewed at a distance, | 
should present a neutralised bloom. 

23. No composition can ever be perfect in which 
any one of the three primary colours is wanting, 
either 'n its natural state or in combination. | 
_ 24. When two tones of the same colour are | 
juxtaposed, the light colour will appear lighter, and | 
the dark colour darker, 

Br When two different colours are juxtaposed 
a receive a double modification,—first, as to 
Getane (the light colour appearing lighter and 
the; ry colour appearing darker); secondly, as to 
i ie, each will become tinged with the com- 
plementary colour of the other. 

= Colours on white grounds appear darker ; on 
black srounds, lighter. 

which Black grounds suffer when opposed to colours | 

9 Wh, 4 luminous complementary. 
of a cain ornaments in a colour are on a ground 
mantel —s colour, the ornament should be 
He ne rom the ground by an edging of lighter 

nee aan a red flower on a green ground should 

99 Whe 1g of lighter red. | 
Pace : *n ornaments in a colour are on a gold 
pa, '€ ornaments should be separated from the 

30. G edging of a darker colour. 
should be ornaments on any coloured ground 

31. © outlined with black. 

* ~Thaments of any colour may be separated | 


from or und 
. StO s of an , 4 
White, gold, or black other colour by edgings of | 


; 


' 


URES ON PRACTICAL ART AT | 32. Ornaments in any colour, 


balanced and supported by the secondary | 


! 


| cemetery. 


| Company, for the supply of about 2,000 tons 


| 1,200/, has been paid for the site. 


| Society. 


in a fair way of being replaced with something 


| foundation-stone on the 22nd of next month.— 





or in gold, may be 
used on white or black grounds, without mond or 
edging. 

33. In ‘ self-tints,’’ tones, or shades of the same 
colour, a light tint on a dark ground may be used 
without outline; but a dark ornament on a light 
— requires to be outlined with a still darker 
int. 


superintendence of Mr. George G. Place, o° 
Nottingbam, architect. Mr. W. Lee, of Boston, 
builder, was the supervising draughtsman, and 
Mr. John Mee, of Derby, the operative séulptor. 
The cost has been defrayed by an inhabitant ; 
and the improvement has led to the restora- 
tion or rebuilding of the porch by some other 
| gentlemen connected with the parish, who 
| have contracted with Mr. Lee for the work. 
j Ao offer has also been made to restore the 
| Rreat western entrance, which is in a dilapi- 
| dated state; and it is thought not improbable 

that other parts, if not the whole edifice, may 

thus by degrees be restored, in consequence 

of the example given in the case of the font. 


Bradford. — The proposed cemetery for 
Bradford is in a fair way towards realization, 
| as the company for carrying out the project has 
| been formed and registered, and the purchase 








NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 


Cambridge.—A proposal was recently made 
to erect a new lunatic asylum for Bedford- 
shire, Cambridgeshire, &c. at a cost of about 
50,0001. for 500 or 600 patients ; Cambridge to | 
subscribe 20,000/. Bedford and Herts 15,0001. | 
each, and Hunts 10,000). Cambridge, how- | 
ever, has resolved to proceed at once with the! 
building of its own asylum, Bedford having | 
declined the proposed union. Tenders are 
accordingly to be advertised for. The county, | Nae . 
isle, and borough, it appears, contain about | of a site is to be effected forthwith. 

180 lunatic and idiots. |  Doncaster.—The erection of St. James’s 

Warwick.—Mr. Rammell, C.E. accompanied | Bridge across the Great Northern and South 
by Mr. J. Tibbits and the surveyor, has been | Yorkshire railways, at the point where the 
examining the various sources of water supply | latter joins the former, is now proceeding with 
for this borough. Mr. Rammell is to report ctivity. The stone-work at the base of the 
to the Local Board of Health——Extensive | piers has been commenced by the contractors, 
improvements and additions are about to be| Messrs. A. and G. Holme, of Liverpool. The 
made tothe Grand Stand on the race-course at | @pproach is abrupt. The bridge will consist of 
Warwick. The committee have resolved on| Seven arches, one of which will be a skew. 
expending about 700/. upon the work. _Each arch will be of 24 feet span. They will 

Ouiton Park, Cheshire-—The new schools| be of the flat segment kind, with moulded 
recently erected within the precincts of the | cornices. The height of the arches from the 
park, through the munificence of Sir Philip level of the rails will be 16 feet; and 
Malpas De Grey Egerton, bart. have just been | from the top of the bridge to the level of 
completed. The provision for the children| the rails, 22 feet. The extreme length 
consists of two school-rooms (connected by a| Of the bridge will be about 230 feet. It 
cloister), and residences for the mistresses | Will be of stone, except the filling up of the 
attached. The design is of Early Decorated | arches. The stone-work will be stroke-tooled 
character, by Mr. Chas. Vickers, of London. | and chamfered quoins, plinths, imposts, arch- 

Rugby.—The first stone of the intended | Quoins, coping, &c. The ashler work between 


Church of the Holy and Undivided Trinity, at | Wi!l be rock-faced. The works are under the 
Rugby, was laid on Monday week. | engineering skill of Sir William Cubitt, and 


Great Crosby.—The ceremony of laying the| Mr. Thomas Glaister, the manager to the 
foundation-stone of the new Church of St. | Messrs. Holme. The estimated cost is between 
Luke, Great Crosby, was performed on Wed- | 3:000/. and 4,000/. The stone is from the 
nesday week. The church is being built from | Quarries of Messrs. J. and T. Palfreyman, of 
a plan designed by Mr. Arthur Holme. Mexborough, who have contracted to discharge 

Nottingham.—The debt on the parish church | eighty tons per day. The approach each way 
has been liquidated, and the vicar will now} this bridge will be very steep. . Cherry-lane 
take steps for the erection of two new district | il be considerably widened. The opening 
churches, one in Millstone-lane, and the other will take place before Doncaster races. 
at the top of Back-lane, near the general} | Sunderland.—The south entrance to the new 
The plans have been prepared for docks at Sunderland is now finished. Another 
some time, and each building, it is said, is to| dock of ten acres is agreed for. The directors 
accommodate upwards of 500 worshippers. have arranged with the Marquis of London- 

Sheffield—The Gas Consumers’ Company derry to bring 60,000 chaldrons of coals along 
have accepted the tender of the Butterley Iron the Pensher branch railway to the docks as 
soon as the rails are laid. 

Edinburgh.—The rental of the city of Edin- 
burgh, within the police bounds, has risen, it 
is said, during the last five years, more than 
20 per cent. The rental now is somewhere 
about 450,000/.—more than 100,000/. having 
been added to it within the time specified. It 
is understood that rents have reached a maxi- 
mum, and that no attempt will be made to 
increase them further. 

Dunkeld.— Preparations are being made to 
erect an episcopal church, with schools at- 
| tached, at a cost of about 3,000/. Large sub- 
‘scriptions have already been made. The only 
licensed place of worship within a circuit of 
twelve miles of Dunkeld, in connection with 
the Scottish Episcopal Church, is in a hired 
room over a coach-house, 

Guernsey.—The contract for the harbour 
works at St. Peter’s Port is not yet signed ; 
but the contractors are opening the quarries 
and forming a road on the islet of Jethou for 
the shipment of the stones. 

Walcot.—A new church has been conse- 
crated here; Mr. Warner Goodman, architect. 
An ecclesiastical appearance has been obtained 
with small expenditure. It will accommodate 
200 adults, and cost 450/. ! 








of mains and pipes. ——The foundation-stone | 
of the schools about to be erected in connec- 
tion with Trinity Church, Wicker, was laid on 
Monday in last week. The schools, which 
wi'l be built from designs of Messrs. Flockton 
and Son, will be a plain edifice. There will be 
accommodation for about 500 scholars. The 
total cost will be about 2,600/. but of this, 
The Com- 
mittee of Council on Education have given 
620/. and 200/. were from the National School 
The rest has been raised by private 
subscription. 

Elsecar.—This village is situated near Went- 
worth, and on the estates of Earl Fitzwilliam, 
at whose expense chiefly there have just been 
completed, at a cost of nearly 1,000/. exclusive 
of a grant from government, a set of school- 
buildings containing a mixed school, infant 
school, and class-rooms, together with a 
teacher’s residence. The opening of these 
schools was celebrated on Whit-Tuesday. 

Balderstone.—The church of St. Leonard’s is 


more in character with the sacred object for 
which it is set apart, than that which the pre- 
sent rude and ruinous structure presents. The 
tenders were opened on Friday ast, when the 
Messrs. Hargreaves, builders, Clitheroe, were 
declared the successful competitors. We are 
informed that the works will be proceeded with 
immediately, and that it is intended to lay the 





Tue Harmontovus Revatrons or Co- 
'Lour.—A diagram to illustrate the harmo- 
nious relations of colour has been prepared for 
the use of schools in connection with the de- 
partment of practical art, and is published b 
in the! Messrs. Chapman and Hall. It will be foun 
der the | useful in architects’ offices and elsewhere. 


ackburn Standard. 
East Retford—The ancient font 
parish church has been restored, un 
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Potices of ‘Books. | thoughts are very much entangled about my 


bildinge. 

: December 1st.—This morning, after I had 

The Building erected . y bet {orastey | tied my morninge prayers, I wente to the 
Great Exhibition of the Downes, | HCW bildinge, and theare my selfe alone did pray 
of all Nations, 1851. ghee or CE, and meditate” &c. The window dressings of 
Architect, and CHARLES COWPER, \-™' ibis house are enriched with stone diamonds 
London, John Weale. 1852. ‘and fleur de lis, coloured black.” 


— 


So many descriptions of the Exhibition Build- | \4,, Rimmer’s book offers two subjects for | 


ing have been published, that some readers will, ‘regret—Ist, that it does not include all the 
perhaps, ask what occasion there can be for the | palis in the county ; and 2ndly, that through 
portly quarto here described. Never was there | want of previous acquaintance with lithography 
an event so fully chronicled, never was there the drawings are not so effective as they might 
a building so minutely described! The pre-}pe, §o many ancient buildings, however, 
sent work, nevertheless, stands alone: it CONn-) pave been swept away of which we sawn 
sists of 23 large plates by Mr. Downes, from | record, that he has our thanks for what he has 
the working drawings of the contractors, with | gone, 

technical descriptions by Mr. Charles Cowper. | —— 

Besides plans and elevations, the plates give The British Winter Garden: being a practical 
the details of columns, wood trusses, and)  Tyeatise on Evergreens; showing their general 
wrought and cast iron girders, the galleries, | Utility in the Formation of Garden and 
roofs, gutters, trusses, in fact, of the whole) Jandscape Scenery, and their Mode of Pro- 
construction, so that those who desire to erect| —pagating, Planting, and Removal, from One 
a similar building, or to apply, without the | to Fifty Feet in Height; as practised at 
trouble of thinking for themselves, any of the; jpaston Castle. By W1LL1AM Barron, 
arrangements used there, may do so. Head Gardener. arodbary and Evans. 

Every one knows that the dimensions of the} London, 1852. 

building are multiples and sub-multiples of | The Flower, Fruit, and Kitchen Garden: con- 
one primary dimension, 24 feet; but what fixed | ¢gining full Directions for the Hothouse, the 
this primary is not so generally known. Mr.| Greenhouse, and every Branch of Fruit, 
Cooper says:—“ To facilitate the whole of the! Fyower, and Vegetable Culture. By Practical 


operations, they determined to adopt one unit) Gardeners and Florists. Lloyd, London. 
of length throughout the building. 


found that sheet-glass could be procured of | Companion. 
the length of 49 inches, but that a greater) Jj J. NeviLue. 
length would be much more expensive, from! Nog. 1 to 4. 
the difficulty of blowing and handling such |x the first of theese little volumes we 
long pieces. Glass of this length, placed on a | jaye an explanation of all those mechanical 
slope of 2} to 1, was found suitable for a! and other processes through which the 
ridge and valley roof, in which the pitch on constant verdure and pictorial landscapes 
distance from centre to centre of gutters is! of Ejyaston have become celebrated; and 
8 feet. Three times this pitch, or 24 feet, was | whereby desired effects may be at once pro- 
considered to be a convenient length for the guced by transplantation of trees of nearly all 
cast-iron girders, and was, therefore, adopted | sizes and ages by wholesale, without the neces- 
as the unit of length. The wider avenues were sity of awaiting the slow processes of Nature’s 
ee this unit, or 48 feet wide, and the gradual adornment by the growth of trees 
avenue, or nave, was made three times planted only in their infancy. The volume 


this unit, or 72 feet wide. We thus see that! ,icg eontains advice as to the species and 


the difficulty of manufacturing glass of greater | habits of trees desirable for such purposes, 
— poe about 4 feet was the primary cause | and as to modes of distribution. ‘The author, 
th io Beer dimensions employed | we observe, contemplates the publication of 
. ‘Ale oe rap Pintgpetona. “a | fifty lithographs from calotype views taken at 
lith ak _ are very clearly drawn and flyaston, whenever a sufficient number o 
Kita se | subscribers have indicated their desire to pos- 
Ancient Halls of Lancashire. From original | 8°88 them. 

Drawings by ALrrep Rimmer, Architect,| In the second book of the lot we have, 





Under superintendence of Mr. 
London, Groombridge. 


Liverpool, Deighton ; London, Bogue. 1852,, month by month, all that is likely to re-| 


WE have here, in a thin quarto, twenty plates, | quire attention in the ordinary conduction of 


gardening operations. 


on stone, illustrating a number of the old halls | The book is cheaply 


see > 'got up, but it contains a good deal of miscel- | 
of Lancashire ; as, for example, Peel Hall (half Cees cdl tednteh laiketeitien “es Ott 


} 


ees Wardley Hall (the same); Smithell’s 
all, a fine panelled dining-room; Hoghton ae . : 
Tower, one of the best of the views ; 5 mar douiciies tee) el — 
bury Hall; Rufford Hall, with its bold roof; | iye's on ve the trig at f thi 
and others. Salmesbury Hall has a fire-place | ,- ge tye lege Be Rn Bree valerate 
14 feet 10 inches wide. One of the purposes wr ll gare sc eel pon rs Daren a oo 
of the large fire-places was, according to a which adds, to the practical information it gives, 
family MS. of the Cunliffes, that the young a touch of on — and poetry properly 
folks could sit and crack nuts and divert them- mening to Trainee guns. 
selves, and “in this manner the sons and , 
ee got matching without going much! Great Yarmoutru.—The association for 
rom home.” i { 
) ne, , . i | promoting the prosperity of Great Yarmouth 
There is a quaintness in the writings of early | have issued a statement of the objects they have 
7 arco a wee tpmasuine pi touching. Take vin view, which comprise the establishment of 
when he was building an old hall im Newton |'aental music at promenade, belle, &c 7 and 
rl ng Newton | mental music at promenades, balls, &c.; an 
ara between Liverpool and Manchester : | also the advocacy of public improvements, as 
the Pe eae sk cael by the suggestion of a public company to erect 
did wsend ts tte Ot 20u e buildinge I a promenade pier, extending from Victoria- 
Resovably a 7 whe rena kg * | terrace 650 feet into the sea, or 100 feet beyond 
outeward cnnings 5 but veeedl . BEE Oo hand yas come th ‘f A aegh prginel 
worldly miended, could in devotion: and Pace ap eats de Vitoria, 
could in zeal, too earthly minded and troubled | terrace to Britanni: ith h 
shouts ‘ite é ace to Britannia-terrace, with approaches 
aa Th sah ids eats ; from the town and the beach; the widening of 
about this busines I spent this om a ine a ~ ip Song egpp ies vo ag oo ge | 
ogee ts i oc elegy y: arge space in a semi-circular form, with 
19th-—Sund ' \ main ge. _ | carriage-ways and footpaths; the improvement 
qeicted fe ay, — minde verye much dis- | of the Chapel denes, waste grounds, rope walks, 
24th. — “pattew 1 es 7 and quay; sanitary improvement of the town, 
bildinge. ered very much with my|/&c, A subscription list for publication is in 
course of formation in aid of the funds of the 


Nov. 11.—Aboute my bildinge I spent all iati i i 
this whole daye: worldlye miended, er my ame seit a ane as 





r 








It was | The Gardener’s Record, and Amateur Florist’s | 


delight in ornamenting the vicinity of their! 


——— 


EE 
Miscellanea, 


Norwicu CatHepra.—Var; 

tions and improvements have a 
are still going on, in this cathedral, on 
to the local papers. The choir Ralleries "o 
been removed, and about two-thirds of he 
transept thrown into the choir, and ge ae 
by screens. The floor of the choir jm 
lowered about 18 inches to its original ee 
which allows the carved work of the cue 
to be seen, forming a rise of two steps . “4 
ward of the tower. The open archways nd 
the aisles to the transepts have been filled in 
with stone screens of a perpendicular rng 
racter—the panels filled with plate glass I ‘ 
the south aisle a small Norman arch recessed 
is to be filled with stained glass, by Wailec of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, as a memorial windoy 
Two new stained windows have been recently 
inserted, one in the north aisle, in memory 5. 
the late Professor Smyth, by Warrington, of 
London; the other in the south aisle, in 
memory of a Mr. and Mrs. Hale, by Wailes 
It is hoped that several other windows in this 
cathedral will be similarly filled with stained 
glass, which are now blocked up with masonry, 
St. Luke’s Chapel has been restored to its 
original Norman character. The north aisle, 
next the Bishop’s garden, has been renovated 
similarly to St. Luke’s Chapel. The architect 
who has had the management and superintend. 
ence of all these improvements is Mr. John 
Brown, of Norwich. 


EasTcHEAP.—Just now the neighbourhood 
of Eastcheap furnishes plenty of matter for 
remark. The end of St. Mary-at-Hill Church 
having been laid bare, presents some stone 
ornaments very different from ‘the rest of the 
church, which at some time or other has been 
stuccoed over stone. A little way further 
down Love-lane, on the right-hand side, is an 
old mansion, built by Sir Christopher Wrea, 
which has just been purchased for the Ward 
School. One room on the ground floor is 
covered with curious old panel paintings. The 
‘church of St. George, Botolph-lane, ought to 
| be visited at the same time. It has just been 
| discovered that within a foot of the flooring of 

the church are numbers of bodies and remains, 
and something is about to be done. In the 
|vault is to be seen a mummy, or rather the 
body of a womaa, (so it is said) quite brown 
,and hard, which is put in a sort of box up- 


|‘ right—pro bono pew-opener.—A NEIGHBOUR. 
| ConpiTIon oF THE WorKING CLaAssEs. 





'—In the House of Commons, on 11th inst. 
Mr. Slaney moved,—‘ That it is expedient that 
a department standing committee, or unpaid 
commission, be appointed to consider, suggest. 
‘and report from time to time preventive and 
remedial measures to benefit the social cond: 
tion of the working classes, and for removing 
social and other obstacles to their improve- 
|ment.” He entered at some length into the 
subject, at first in the face of a little impatience 
on the part of members present; and after 
various speakers had addressed the House for 
and against the appointment of such hong 
mission as that proposed, of which Mr. i. 
pole, on the part of the Government, “s 
approved, the motion was negatived without 4 
division. 

ConTemMrLatep Destruction oF OU? 
VervuLAM.—In reply to the notice - 
‘pages of Mr. C. R. Smith’s remarks oe " 
| subject, the © National Freehold Land —_, 
‘who have purchased the site, state I “ 
| Circular that “the only part of the a 
that applies is, that the land has . 
purchased for th: members; but as rs 
| tenancy of the present occupier will not rr 
| until more than twelve months hence, a 
we may safely assert that the Jand has °, 
been ‘marked out for excavations for — 
at least not by us; and as to the contemp a 
destruction of the ruins which the em 
| pathetically deplores, we can only say a att 
‘have not contemplated anything of t sale 
‘for the best of all possible reasons, namé a 
‘until we have possession we have no UF > the 
‘touch them.” We cannot say muc beliere 
logic of the reply, but have reason to 
it augurs a good intention. 
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” seamed DwELLING-HOUSsES.— The 
tranger i8 much struck by the — ap- 
str nce given by the profuse use of cedar in 
he attings of the Sydney dwellings. > _ 
al the beauty in ee ok - ae Se a 
Spanish mahogany : indeed, “ — pod 
holsterer is necessary to detect the dilfer- 
a sight alone. In solidity and closeness 
¢ : 
lh sage The doors 
rior to mahogany. i , 
as er sf and shutters, yo 
and balustrades, skirtboards and cornices, an : 
in afew instances, the floors and ceilings are ’ 
jar, Even the housemaids’ closets have al 
the exterior appearance of polished poe yal 
doors. This profusion of dark-coloured, — 
ainted wood in the fitments of a house please 
a eye exceedingly; but my taste was por 
uted by many, some going so far as to state 
that it made & dwelling-house look like a gin- 
palace 1—Mundy’s “ Our Antipodes. 

Roman BATH AND PaveMENT AT Lyme. 
—An ancient Roman bath and a tesselated 
pavement have been opened out in an enclosure 
with old stone walls and earth, called, from 
time immemorial, the churchyard, and situate 
at Holcombe Farm, in Uplyme parish, Lyme 
Regis. The pavement was first discovered 
about two years ago, but was covered up again 
till lately. The enclosure is about 300 feet 
long by 42 feet broad, and is said to contain a 
great quantity of old building materials. Some 
hundreds of loads of worked stone were many 
years since taken out of this enclosure for 

ainage purposes. 
ag Sensa ExcHaNnGkE, Lonpon.—The 
liberties that are being taken with the facade 
of the City Exchange in connection with the 
“improvement” of the shops with which it is 
associated, still form the subject of urgent 
protests on the part of our correspondents. 
We regret to think that the letter we published 
some weeks since has not as yet put a stop to 
these proceedings, and it is of little use, we 
fear, printing the communications of “ Civis” 
and others to a similar effect, still forwarded 
to us on this subject. 

Tue THamMes TuNNEL.—A project is on 
foot to complete the approaches to the Thames 
Tunnel on both sides of the river. A very large 
traffic is constantly going on between the Surrey 
side of the Thames and Wapping, Limehouse, 
Poplar, &c. allof which has now to be con- 
veyed an unnecessary circuit of nearly six 
miles, London-bridge would be relieved of a 
great portion of this traffic by the opening of 
such a communication, which would also give 
to Southwark and its outlying districts a short 
and easy access to and from the East and 
West India Dock Railway terminus, and 
pe - the whole net-work of railways north 
of the Thames, 

A Carsonic-acip Gas EnGine.—Years 
since we pointed attention to a piece of common 
marble as a hopeful source of useful power 
in place of steam, where fuel was scarce but sul- 
phuric or other acid abundant. In marble—a 
carbonate of lime,—or in carbonate of soda, we 
have an abundance of “ fixed air,” as carbonic 
acid gas was once called,—air fixed, but easil 
set free-—a sort of bottled wind,—wherewit 
cylinders might be filled, and machiner 
worked. The idea has been latterly ~aied, 
we know not with what success, by a Mr. J 

: Lackerstein, who has patented certain appa- 
ratus for obtaining power by the use of car- 

onic acid gas, generated, as he prefers, from 
carbonate of soda, in solution, by means of 
eulphuric acid, but also from other carbonates, 
Such as that of lime, and by means of other 
acids besides the sulphuric. The products are 

in many cases so valuable as to greatly econo- 
mise the working power. The operation of 
the acids on the apparatus is of course guarded 
‘gainst, in this case, by protection with p'at- 
num or gold. Enamelled iron, such as acid 
Conserves are made in for household use, would 
” cheaper than either gold or platinum. 
,AMBRIDGE AsyLUM FOR SOLDIERS’ 
pows.—The first stone of this building was 
2° on ‘Tuesday, the 15th, in Norbiton Park, 
Kingston, Surrey, by H. R. H. Prince Albert. 
y Menge which we have already noticed, is 
“ae 0 
Necheen ene re ao _ en Locke and 


the Australian cedar is, however, | 


THaAMes EMBANKMENT.—The Bill, as 
amended by the select committee, to enable 
the Commissioners of Works to make an 
embankment from Vauxhall to Chelsea-gar- 
dens, has just been printed. A clause has 
been added, that the Act is not to affect 
agreements already entered into between the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests and 
other parties. 

Sr. Bripe’s, FLeet-street.—The interior 
of this church is about to be repaired, painted, 
marbled, and gilded, under direction of Mr. 
John Shaw. The tenders were,—Clarke and 
Barnes, 669/.; George Cooke, 644/.; Robert 
Cooke, 5491. 

METROPOLITAN Sewers ComMIssion.— 
Mr. Richard Jebb, of Old-square, Lincoln’s- 
inn, has been appointed by the Lord Chancel- 
lor as chairman of the commission. 

METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKeET.—It is 
now definitively settled that the market will be 
established in Copenhagen-fields; the Cor- 
poration having purchased land for that pur- 
pose. 
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TENDERS 


For new church, Thornhill-square, Islington: Messrs. 
Newman and Johnson, architects. 





Beckensell (Abingdon) 00 
PR asicancesndgetsshaicenonsennnacdpas 3,5 0 0 
Carter and Ellis (Islington)...... 5,989 0 0 
BF Cacceoveesisiisoes patetaen chia eae cena 5,717 0 0 
Dove (Islington, accepted) ...... 5,600 0 0 


Quantities not furnished. 





For building four dwelling-houses and a warehouse at 
Whitechapel. Mr. William Dobson, architect. 

ci £2,198 0 0 
i 1,959 10 0 
1,957 0 0 
1,945 0 0 
1,945 0 0 
1,935 0 0 
1,887 0 0 
1,812 0 0 
Case and Higgs 1,677 0 O 
itt Ea aa eee 1,649 0 0 








For restoration and additions to Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge. Mr. Anthony Salvin, architect. 
WG .cncvevetbintenatsonasuaccsoonsncapse £6,400 0 0 
Quinsee and Attack (Cambridge) 5,350 0 0 
Bell (Cambridge) ................000+ 5,353 0 0 


Smith and Appleford ............... 5,150 0 0 
Lawrence and Son .............e0008 5,086 0 0 
BEE cdipndinsictcxaiedustsesioamvecsovets 4,990 0 0 
eee 4,967 0 0 
Lucas, Brothers ..........0...-- 4,950 0 0 
cai rcdnauceamnssnvkedaninianascqaenye 4,885 90 0 





For the erection of the new church at Bitterne. Mr. 
Guillaume, architect. 








King and Vere .............csesseeeeees £3,484 10 0 
Chapman 3,260 0 0 
TRIB. osc csensenesccecsseess 3,170 0 0 
Langdon 2,998 0 0 
Brown (Southampton) ............ 2,956 0 0 
Brown (Winchester) .............+. 2,985 0 0 
BY... .sc0es cesvcscsescrcvescssvvceecessse 2,936 9 0 
GAMDURT © casoencccncecsssesesecoonsersi 2,850 9 0 
Fora house at the Sugar Refinery, Plymouth. Quan- 
tities furnished. Mr. W. Damant, architect. 
HLitsOM .... 22 -roerssereeccseceveesesces £1,066 18 6 
Rovey and’ Matcham ............... 1,060 0 0 
WRIA. ....00nrevecereccescassocescceee 990 0 0 
Roberts and Co. .... 970 0 0 
T. Marshaill............cccccccccereseeese 964 5 0 
CG, Dwelley........csccvesssseseesesseeee 960 0 0 
J. Marshall (accepted) ............ 895 0 0 


For additions and alterations to Morning Advertiser | 


















»e. Mr. Stevens, architect. 
aa pickin a oid, ae ee £2,670 0 0 
DAillle.......cccccccesconscsccccessesserosece 2,590 0 0 
I a esschicinaiang 2510 0 0 
Gammon. ........cccccreerceeesecerreeree 2,287 0 0 
LSPS 2,135 0 0 
Clea pa a aia 18 0 0 
Locke and Nesham ..........:0:000++ : : 
Chesterman : e 
Rudkin  ........cccceee m0 0 
NOPTIB 2... 2cccccscoeeees g i 
Bemsby .....csccccececeeeeersernererens 
For work at Bethlem Hospital. Mr. Sydney Smirke, 
hitect. da 
arc Holland, FH. and B.........ccsereores £4,974 : : 
Willson .....c-ceeeeceeceereereereererees 4,817 os 
Baker —_ Son : 
Grimsdell ..... seseceenees 5K 
Haward and Nixon ......--0000--00+ re : : 
Pritchard ......cccceeeeeeeceeeeneenees 4,472 2 
Lee and Son 4 “+ 
Todd eteeseereee aati aes 0 0 
Piper, T. and ME icesasckelepoosensee y- 
Locke and Neshan .... he 
LUCAS ....ccescceeeeeseceensontecereeeres Ap 
JOG occcccvescscscscoveesess seceseaceee 4,20) a 


Myers 


For works at the London Orphan Asylum. Mr. Ashpitel, 


| surveyor’s office would be preferred.—Address, 


| perienced in contractors’ accounts; he 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ Tar.”—Can any of your correspondents inform me 
what I can introduce into some Stockholm tar for the 
purpose of making it dry, hard, and quick ? 

“* Theory of the Tides.”—Several correspon dents have 
addressed us on this matter, simply assenting to or” dis- 
senting from the views to which we recently gave insertion 
The inquiry would not be advanced by printing their com, 
munications. 


“‘ Clericus” (the arrangement proposed for hestin 
churches would not be setiah 4 Amon other a 
jections the air admitted would be burnt instead of warmed), 
“W.H.C.,” “@.W.B.,” “J. H.” (ander our mark 9 
**M. C.” (do), “ Grono,” “ Vindex,” (the “ College” in 
quration has expired), “‘ J.T. W.,” “ One of Mr. Baker’s 

odmen,” “ §. H.,” “C. C.N.,”  W. P.” (declined with 
thanks), “C. J. R.” (was made aware of the proceeding), 
“F. 8.” “TP.” “J. A. F.,” “ Rural Rambler ” (the 
minister may have some good reason, of which we are not 
aware, for not allowing tiles to be laid down at King’s 
Norton church), i‘ Young Antiquary” (the signature of 
the minister of his parish, or any known inhabitant, will 
obtain him a card to read at the British Museum, or the 
Head of the firm from which he dates his letter), “‘ M. and 
H.” (will appear), ““Q. E. D.” (ditto), “ Footpad,” “ F. H. 
M.,” “ E. T.,” “G.T. B.,” “ W. A.” (we have the pub- 
lished report), “* W. H.” (we shall be glad to have block). 

“* Books and Addresses.” —We have not time to point out 
books or find addresses. 


NOTICE.—Alicommunications respecting advertisements 
should be addressed to the “‘ Publisher,” and not to the 
‘** Editor :” all other communications should be addressed 
to the Eprtor, and nof to the Publisher. 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 
A STEADY PARTNER WANTED, to join the 
i a Civil En with 


Advertiser’s son, who can d D r ‘ 
whom he has been engaged several years. An intelligent young 
man may soon beinstructed. About 5002 capital required. —Apply, 
by letter, to P. C. at the Office of “ The Builder,” 1, York-street, 
Covent Garden. 


TO BUILDERS, TIMBER MERCHANTS, QUARRY 
AND RAILWAY CARRIAGE BUILDERS — 


ARTNER WANTED, by John Wilson, of 
Grantham, in the count 


of Lincoln. — In con 

of the declining health of Mr. aks (Mr. Wilson's late pastnert, 
an opportunity now presents itself to a gain who can under- 
take to manage a proportion of either of the above branches, and 
such gentleman having from 2,000. to 3,000. to invest either im- 
mediately, or in a few months, will be admitted to all the con. 
nection pos by the advertiser, of sixteen years’ standi: 
For building purposes, the workshops are exceeding! an 
arranged, and very extensive, principally on the queadl floor. 
For the timber trade, the yard is capable of doing any amount of 
business, with excellent cranes, and every convenience, close to 
the saw-mills, which mills in all are sixty-horse power. A branch 
from the Ambergate Railway runs through the yard and work. 
shops, which line will, in a few weeks, be intersected by the Greag 
Northern Railway. 

ANCASTEK STONE QUARRIES.—These quarries are in the 
occupation of the Advertiser, and will form a portion of the part- 
nership. 

The railway carriage bullies department is complete with all 
kinds of machinery. such as lathes, drilling, screwing, punching, 
and planing machines, with fitting shops and smithy, containing 
twe've forges. 

The above affords a favourable opportunity for the investment of 
capital, with every prospect of a la retarn.—For farther parti- 
culars apply to essra, NEALE and WILSOUN’S Offices, 
Grantham. 


S HOP FOREMAN WANTED, capable of super- 
A,B Ga St MurtineieGraaa 7h *7 Miter, prepaid, to 


JPIRE-CLAY GAS RETORTS.—WANTED, 
immediately, ONE or TWO GOOD HANDS accustomed to 

5 jpenafactase of fire-clay retorts.—Address, F.C. Post-office, 
eer 


8. 
WANTED, a few good BENCH JOINERS, at 
Nowfolk watty Waees—Apply to F. CUSLING, Elmham, 























_._O CARPENTERS AND JOINERS. 
WANTED, Eight or Ten GOOD HANDS.— 
Apply to KUBERT GRIFFITHS, Builder, Quatford, 


near Bridgenorth. 


WANTED, a FOREMAN, who Soy 


understands the whole routine of a Saw-mill—Ap 
Caledonian Mill, New Wharf-road, Caledonian-road. 


WANTED, a BUILDER’S CLERK, fully con- 
versant with the duties of the office.—Apply, i 

required, full particulars of last engagement, &c. to 8. O. Y. 

of “ The Builder,” 1, York-street, Covent-garden.j 


WANTED, in the Country, a GENERAL 

BUILDER'S CLERK and BOOK-KEEPER. He mast 
understand measuring all kinds of works, and taking out quanti- 
ties, &c. State age and salary —Address, 88, Cheapside. 


WANTED, by an Architect in the north of 
England, a good DRAUGHTSMAN and GENERAL 
ACCOUNTANT. One who has been brought - in a builder or 
. B. Post-office, 

















Sunderland. 





TO PLUMBERS. 
WANTED, a steady, active MAN, as Three- 
branch Hand. It is essential he should be a good Plumber 
and of good character. A suitable man, w ling to make himself 
useful, would have constant employment at good wages.— Apply at 
51, Broad-street, Golden-square. 


\WWANTED, a SITUATION as CASHIER, 

TIME-KEEPER. or CLERK, bya person thoroughly ex- 

has been accustomed to 

measuring, and is fully competent to the superintendence of 

works, &:. &c. Testimonials from and references to eminent con- 

tractors with whom he has been.—Address, D. D. Railway Coffee- 
house, 75, Seymour-street, Euston-square, London. 
TO BUILDERS’ FPOREMEN. 

V TANTED, an active WORKING FOREMAN, 

in a Joiner’s Shop, fifty miles from London. A person not 

beyond middle age would be Ritered, 

WANTED, also, an OUT-OF-DOOR GENERAL FOREMAN, 
competent to superintend the several branches of the building 
business.—Addresses, post paid, stating oe a re references, 
where last employed, and when at liberty, to J. P. 35, Cranboura- 
street, Leicester. square. 


TO BUILDERS. 

\N active experienced FOREMAN is in want of 

y a SITUATION as WALKING or SHOP FOREMAN, 

being accustomed to both duties He can be 
Direct, A. B. 81, Lower Marsh, Lambeth. 


VACANCY fora CHECK CLERK, in a factory. 

The duties are to_keep time and accounts, also to ring the 
workmen in and out. It is necessary to have a person of very 
regular habits, ability, and nerve, to keep a large number of workmen 











well recommended.— 





| {a order in the absence of the foreman. A middle-aged man, from 


the country preferred, without a large family.as he will have to 
reside on the premises.—Apply by letter, Stating age an 
employment, to T. K. Ufttice of “The Builder,” 1, York-street 





shitect. 

- Holland, H. and R.......-:eseer+ ; : 
Barber ..........:cecseceeeeereneeeserseres — * 2 
_— seweennuuecenunccnnsssgnsnecsnsnsse™ . ter 
JY cecserccssersesrerenseavensenees 8 6 
Coleman ..... sesacsensesnenensenersces - 
Piper, T. ODE. W.. ccseescescecceresees vs 








Norris (accepted). ...ssrecereereeees 


Covent Garden. 
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) CAP PENTERS, 
W: ANT ED, by a respectable 
country, & 


TION, in a good sh 
ore Please address A. B.C. 
rw ndon, Wilts. 


AND GLAZIBRS. 


JOINERS, AND OTHERS, 

Young Man i in the 

pas IMPROVER; 
or near Loudon preferred. to be left fe 
Wrou ughton Post-office, nea! 
To PLU MBERs, “PAINTERS, § aa 
TANTED, by a Young Man, E MPLOYMENT 
as PLU MBER. No objection to fill up bis time with 
Painti ng and Gl lazing in towa or country.—Address, A. B. Office of 
~ The Ruilder *1, York-street. Cove nt Garden 
TO PAINTERS, BUILDERS, & 
TANTED, by a Young Man, a ‘SITU ATION 
ss WHITER and GR AINER. He a nny » ly ut derments 
4 ig. has no objection to up his time. peci- 
ea tte =ad ress £ ip ». 21, Caledonia-street, King’s- 


W 





T NTED. by a by a Young Man, in his 3lst year, a 
ANT ATION ina BUIL athe Ick, orem the poe 
i aliy acquainted with building, and has had s me 
He is moe in a Surveyore Office. — Address, pre-paid, W. R. 8 
13, Es ex-street, [sli neton 
TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
TANTED, by a Married Man, aged 38 years, a 
PERMANENT EMPLOY; he ‘under tands painting, 
perhancing, and jobbing snes ne, briv yooen &e. 
ook : ftet horse and cart. objection > the « 
strongly r 
Kenst net 


:mended. - hehe J. H. WEL D, 
) Gravel-pits. A ty. ey alee 
TO CONTRACTORS. BUILDERS, “AND OTHERS. 

HE Advertiser, a Young Married Man, for several 
years encaged on re = as Clerk, Timekeeper, or 
. wishes a PERMAN NT ENGAGEMENT at home or 

_ Can take out quanti ties, measure work. and survey. 
2, HW. M. Mr. Bayley’s, Sta‘ioner, Ironmonger-street, Stam- 
ford, Rutland 





Can 
Can be 


ry. 
yo * Mall, 





T) PLUMBERS, . UL DERS, &e. 

YOUNG MAN, aged 27, a first-rate Plumber, 

and whe also un ferstands and has heen need te Pair 
and * Azin wmmon and good work, desires an ENG AGE- 
ME thi r in Town or Country. 
i tness ond punctuality, and woul 
any aps intment of trust.—Address W. B. 24, 
Liss on-zrove, London. 


both e 


i he found deserving 





R and Co's PATENT ARCHITEC. 
immense soving is effected 
andexpense. Price of the [lu trated Tariff, 1s. : post 
P atte rns to be seen at 2ia, Hatten-garden. The Prize 
ied to Me 1s B. and Co. for this invention 


eeerTs, 
TU RAL “ORNATE RE. A —F h an 
— in " 
Meda! was aw 





W 


| simple construction, and in the most complete form, 





ot GLASS MERCHANTS AND BUTLDERS. 

TH HOMAS ENGELBACK, Glass Bender, 
o, 10, Thrawl-street, Brick-lane, Mpitaltields, begs to inform 

them thet he has built a very large Furnace for Ben my Ang 

and van undertake to bend any size glass up to 12 feet lo “S 

7 feet wide, at low prices. 


oe 
TO GAS COMPANIES AND 0? 


PARTIES ptaving an oy 1, SECOND. HAND GA 


t 0 forward 
PUPATRBAN KG K Gas x Bntiver Sec ue wet Pie aud price price to JusEt 





STE PHENS’S ORIGINAL DYES, for 
STAINING COMMON DBAL to fniete Oak, MAHOGANY, 
or SATLINWOOD colours. For specimens of th 

es. the public are referred to the WO% DWORK oa GREAT 
EXTIBITION, and particularly the ENTRANCE DOORS. 
which were coloured with the stains invented and ee 


| by HENRY STEPHENS, of 54, Stamford-street. Blackfriars-road, 
| who sup 


lied to the workmen both stain and varnish, and who 

was the inst persen to introduce and call the attention of the public 

to this means of colouring wood, so as to bring forth the orna- 

mental effect of the natural grain and thus save the expense of 

ortifcie! imitation.— Prepared and sold by HENRY STEPHENS, 
Stamford-street, Blackfriars-road. 





ANTED, to PURCH ASE, a new STEAM- 

ENGINE, of two or three- bores power, upon the most 
igh pressure ; 
price required for cash, with and without the boiler poe therewith 
particulars of dimensions. and weight of both.—A¢ idress, post paid, 


| to A. B. the Chapter Coffee-house, St. Paul's, London. 


| Castings, manufactured 
| Works, Cupar Fife.—JA)} 
rs 


| STEAM- -ENGINE BOILERS of every 





QTEAM-ENGINES of every description, Corn 
\ and Flour Mills. Paper Machines, Machines, Saw Mills, 
Sugar Mills, Water-wheels, Girders. and all other sorts of Iron 
by ROBERT DOUGLAS, Stratheden 
ES MELROSE, Agent, 78, Hatton- 
n. 





descrip- 


tion, Wrought-iron Gird+rs, Gasometers, Ship Tanks, Sugar 


| and Salt Pans, Canal Boats, Cisterns. and General Wroucht-iron- 


| work, manufsetured by 


ved 
He has undeniable references | 


Hereford-street, | 


ME! ROSE and COWLEY, Bradley 
Works, near Bilston, Staffordshire.—Office in London, 78, Hatton- 
= 
UARTZ-CRUSHING and GOLD-WASHING 
MACHINERY.—ATLAS WORKS CUMPANY, Emerson- 





street. near Southwark-bridge, Engineers, Millwrights. and Cop- | 


perstniths.—Eng'nes and machines made on the most improved 
srinciples; repairs promptly executed : contracts entered into for 
arge or small orders. To seen at the works, Gwynne’s Patent 


| Amalgamarter and Pulveriser, for the grinding, woshing, and 


RCHITECTS and BUILDERS are invited to | 5 


OLD) MANSIONS and BUILDINGS of aed 


” RCHASED to pull down, for immediate 
cash.—Mr. C.F OMY RK late of Kensington Lane! bers to an 
nounce that he is, at a!l times, a purchaser of property of the ahove 
desecript'on to anv amount, no ojeetion to di-tance, if convenient 

he ra’l om water carriage. provided the purchace is of en *eient 
magnitude Avply 0 to Mr. C. F. SMYRK, Auctioneer and Valuer, 
Mina Road. Old Ker t Road. 


TO CAPITALISTS AND BUILDERS, 
OURNEMOUTH, 


Poole.— After much deliberation, 

erect a Sanatorium at Bournemouth, in connection with the Hos- 

ital for Consumption and Diseases of the Chest, established at 

mpton. 
been long yledged by Sir James Clarke. Dr. Granville, and 

other emi nent physicians, and most abundantly proved by the 

r sults which have attended a sojo 
There has long heen a demand for houses, as well 

as for visitors, but there has not been any adequate 
suitable for building purposes until the present 

’ The pro »prietors of the Branksome Estate, which comprises 
both sides of the Bourne Valley to the extent of more than two 

miles in length. are now prepared to OF FER to the public most 
eligible SITES for BUILDING, either immediately contiguous to 





time. 


he e inary salubrity of Bournemouth has | 
Pk. xtraord 7 f outh has | removed and replaced in an instant, 


urn im that most | ——. 


| price. 102. 10a—N.B. Parties can ‘also be fnrnished with cutters to | 


eens of gold. quartz, &e. All communications addressed .to 
or’ ELLIS, Secretary, either at the City Office, 
| gate i 


or the works, Emerson-street, near Southwark-brii ive. 





» CABINET MAKERS. BUILDERS. &c. 


OULSON’S REGISTERED MORTISING | 


MACHINE.—This machine is of a verysuperior make, being tes 


aud works by a | 
j 


entirely built of wrought iron aud cast metals; is fitted-up with 
six chixels, will mortise hard wood as we!l as so‘t, 
hand-lever, not by a 'oot-spring. For ease in working, correctness. 
and dura'lity, it by far surpasses any other. For particulars. &e 
apply to WILLIAM COULSON, No. 36, Fet’er-lane, York. Cash | 


| the above machive for tenoning, if ree quired, 


near Christchurch and | 
it has been determined to | 





= 
C Manufacturers, CHARLES COLLINGE and Cu, 
65, Bridge-road, Lambeth, where a great variety are tiways on 
view for church, park, reilroad, coachhouse, and other gates and 
doors of large and smal! dimensions, a gate of a ton weight moving 
with these hinges as easily as a wicket. Ornamental hinges, 
adapted for drawing-rooms, &c.; doors fitted with them may be 


opving hinges, and omnes gate fastenings, at moderate prices 

one genuine unless marked “Charles Collinge, Patent, Lam- 
Plain and ornamental cast and wrought iron work, for 
building and other purposes. Engines, machinery, patent axle 
trees, sugar- mil lis, &e. 


FOUNDRY AND IRON WORKS, | 





| 68, DRURY-LANE, and CHARLES-STREET, DRUBY-LANE. 


the very spot selected for the Sanatorinm. or in its neighbourhood, | 


or at a greater distance from it, as may be preferred. Roads have 
been formed, and various other important improvements have 
been mde. and one now in progress. 
capabilities of this lovely locality. which for all purpoves of health 
or eni yyment is not to be surpassed in Eneland.—For further 
information apply to Messrs. WINTER, WILLIAMS. and ¢ 
Solicitors. 16. iford-row, London; or 1, 
Bournem: outh. near Poole 
T” ARCHITECTS. 

N ARCHITECT in London is willing to 

DISPOSE OF his PRACTICP, hav ng been engaged for some 
years on various public and private works. This w 
desirable opportunity for any 
Apply by letter to F. 
Covent garden. 


ARBICAN 
DWELLING-HOUSE, &-. TO BE 
Posseasion.—_The Steam Bagine. Plant, Patterns, Lathes, Proving 
Machines, Fla-ks, Tools, & 





mld be a! 
one about to enter the profession.— | 
8. G. Office of “ The Builder,” 1, York-street, 


for bringing inte notice the | 


GLOVER, BROS., 


cone the attention of the Trade to their extensive Stock of 
TERNS for CASTINGS of EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
wae structural or ornamental. 
Patterns of Girders, Columus, 


Balconies, Raili Ne yy one 


| Carriage and Park Gates, Lamp and Street Posts, Tanks, 


Richmond-terrace, | 


} 


| 


will be Let with the Foundry, or may | 


be taken at a Valuation. Th e Premises are extensive, and adjoin- | 


ing Scuthside Quay, in Sutton Harbour. The Engine and Plant 
are in good order. and can be immediately set to work.- 
Mr. BAILY, Solicitor, Plymouth. 


— 


Apply to | 


ESIRABLE WHARF TO LET, on the Re-| 


gents Canal, at Battle Bridze.—TO BE LET. on lease fora | 


term of Sixty-Five vears, a very convenient WHARP, with Dwel- 
ling Honse. and offices suitable for the Stone, Timber, or Coal 


Trades, or the erection of a Factory ofany description. The depth is | 


about 139 feet, with water froutege on two sides, 230 fe t in length 


and very convenient approaches —For further particulars, apply at | 
i] 


38, Gray’s Inn-lane. 


O LET, a BRICK FIELD, with immediate | 
possession. on the line of the Great Western Railw ay, near 
Maidenhead Station. The field isin fall work. with every prepa- 
ration for making 1.900.000 stock and washed bricks. The clay is 
of very superior quality, is 10 feet deep, 6 feet of which is malm 
earth. Thebricks made in this field last season were much a» 
proved of in the London market.—Apply to Mr. J. WETHERED, 
Maidenhead, Berks. 








TO PAPER MAKERS 
O BE SOLD BY PRIVATE CONTRACT, 
the VALUABLE MACHINERY of the IPSWICH P APER 
MILLS, which have been erected without recard to expense by the 
late proprietors within the last three years, for making fine papers. 
The machinery consists chiefly of — 
A powerful high-pressure and condensing + +team- engine (Sims's 


patent) of 40-horse power, with Ha'l's patent condenser, and two | 


steam boilers. 


A 16-horse power condensing engine, ny Boulton and Watt, with 


Hall's patent condenser and boiler. 

A &-horse power high-pressure table engine, recently erected to 
drive the two paper machines, 

Fight beating engines and rag washers, by Piper and others 

One paper machine (with cast-iron stuff vat. agitator, and gear- 
work, 12 feet diameter), fitted with Ist, 2nd. and,3rd press roll-, 


paper, an‘ driving gearing comp 
One wt as dit to, for 48-inch paper 
ne o an-on’s i i 0 i . y 
BS = hnnertenn patent sizing machines for 48-inch paper, with | 
Two of Ranson’s patent drying machines, 
driving gear complete. 
Two excellent 60-inch entting machines. 


for &-inch paper, with | 


Four sets of glazing rolle, fitted driving apparatus, tables, &e. 


comple 
One double powerful hydranlic press and pumps. used fi 
One hydrantiic press and pump. used for half-stuft paper | 
Three bleach preparing vats, with agitators and gear- “work 
= bleaching engine, and twenty 
urther particnlars may be obtained upon apolicatic 
GEORGE HURWOOD, CE Ipewich. 





air | 
pumps, vacunm boxes, drying cylinders, calendars, &c. &. for 60-inch 


REGISTERED CAST-IRON 


bleaching stone vate, &e. | 


Wheels, Pinions. Lathes, and Steam-engines ; roe pon Hot- Pipe. 
Metal. An improved Soot Door adapted for internal work 

A large stock of Rain-water Pipes, Plain and U G Gutters, Air 
bricks, Sash Weights, Airtight Sewer Grates, Stable Fittings. 
Hurdles, &c. 
a and Ornamental Vases 2 per cent. cheaper than Terra- 

ta. 

Estimates given for Iron Buildings, Wrought-iron Roofing, 
Greenhouses, Staircases, Wrought-iron Girders, Fireproof Doors, 


| Book-safes and Strong Kooms, Tanks and Boilers. and every descrip- 
FOUNDRY, PLYMOUTH, with | 


LET, with immediate | 


tion of ironwork to specification, and the work executed with every 
attention to quality and despatch. 
GLOVE tS LRONWORKS, 
168, DRURY-LANE, and CHARLES STREET, 





SAVING of TIME and | 


4 MATERIALS, with solidity of 
bur poe 
NATHAN GOUGH’S PATENT 
PORTABLE STEAM-ENGINES of 
2, 3, 4, and 6-horse power, for grinding 
mortar, raising building materials, 
driving piles, circular saws, pumps, 
&c., 46, Albert-street, Manchester. 
TESTIMONIAL 
from Charles Barry, Esq 
2, Great_George-street, Westminster, 
London, Oct. 27, 1849, 
Mr. Nathan Gough. 

Sir,-—-I have, for Mr. Barry, the plea- 
sure of — ing to your request of the 
4th inst., for a testimonial of the 

working of three steam-engines you have Pa na | to the New 
Houses of Parliament at Westminster, , a. ng that they have 
fully answered the purposes for which they were required, viz., 
hoisting the building materials ; and two of the three have been at 
work for some years, with very little repairs, and with considerable 
economy of fueL—1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Per pro CHARLES BARRY, 
ALFRED MEESON, 


"IMPORTA NT TO BUILDERS. 








UL. WHITES 








CHIMNEY- 
HOPPER and CHIMNEY BAR COMBINED, ensuring 
& perfect formation of the Flue, and rendering smoky chimneys 
| impossible. — ates will cause their Agana in every building. 
Price from each, according to s 
CAST TRON KITCHEN SINK, with overflow and cleansing 


| pi 6d. each. 

FeMtNe Ww ATER PIPE and EAVE GUTTERS, at wholesale 
prices. Also, V. G. gutters, sa-h weights, STABLE FITTINGS, 
pumps, tomb ratling, ca'tle and pig troughs, and COLUMNS with 
caps and bases ond every kind of builders’ castings, in stock. at 


| LYNCH WHITE'S Iron Wt rf, G 
, bear Blackfriars-bridge. aliases bende ceo i Sate 





| by its costliness hith 


| to hea 

4, Dow- | 

| the original, even 
| “te 


)AMP WALLS.—NEW PATEN 


the eocke 
poncrelt poet ~n¢9" bd varus 
5, Regent's 
A cvaharh ¥ and various twenty, pub. 


= and private 

i TENT Foray 

> CEMENT for th 
Ppt gd ats See Rt 
pf ee & Tn casks of 1, 9 andj 

bATENT ft afm ZINC PAINTS, invaluable for ch, 
po, — — —y for use. White Stone — 

Be ic per gallon. and 

lee MINERAL PAINT, very permanent, half the usnal 


NE NEW 'PATENT CULOU 
jos 8 tucca, C 


——; 
T PAINT, as 
ond 

i Sh NAxch HER aeeirs 


for 


R for inside work may be a 
7 | 
syiet. smell, tals 


street, London. 


HIT EB, apron scot, NC, 
GSTON, SCOTT, ant WHIT = 
Patentees and sole Manufacturers in the U nite Kingdom, 
now furnish SHIPPERS and the TRADE with a large and rete 
Cee ae pect tor he et. ese 
a | su pertor eee, & e of uniform ality and 
onthly contracts made, and sample casks of not k 
1 to 2 ewt. forwarded (warranted ) from t em than 
Saas Seon Pomme ad ure m their works, 








E of ZIN 


| Sur Rotherhithe. London. 


| UBBUCK’S PATENT WHITE 
PAINT.—The FERN AR ET mits of the — 
ri 
ron at the grice of the ordinary white Lae — eteneimeleleel 
‘our vears since the proprietors placed their fact 
large scale, and put this elegant Paint in competit tion with White 


Its confessed + yn any Boca aon every other paint hitherto known 


bronght forward various 
These interior productions, frequently made from zinc ores, con- 
rious material, alike injurions 


taini end, yee ny age 1 

t eficient in body, an redasing the pres: rvati 

ties for which the original paint stands preeminent. 
In justice to the aes these d not be confounded with 

d under the pretence that it is all the 


cesvck's paint is entirely free from any injurious propertie: 
ans it is healthful in the manufacture, healthful pe 
ealth ful aes ent rooms a painted with it. 
Asa guard tot Pom nter | eed the substitution of the inferior 
paints, each cask is st 
™ aeueor: LONDON, PATENT !” 





' and if the cask has not been so marked, the reason is obvious. 


OLLINGE’S PATENT HINGES.—Sole | 


64 and | 


Kising and dou! ile-acting | 
} lead ; 


} 


ments to be performed, in the larze way, 
| to ascertain 


i haga, . both in 





The powdere! White Zinc <2" may be ha‘ for grinding in oil ; 
also for use for porcelain cards, fst japanners. for cutta percha, and 
for plaster decoratiors, and the other purposes where it is used 
with os. m, ng spirit, &c. &e. 

A cirenlar with full pariculars may be had of THOMAS 
HUBBUCK and SON, Caeer Manufacturers, opposite the London 





URE PATENT WHITE ZINC PAINT, from 
the VIEILLE MONTAGNE ZINC MINING COMPANY 

of BE LGI0M. —This PAL NT is superior in every respect to white 
it is v tin and grows very hacd after it is 
phen and 48, therefure,, for interior work, susceptible of a high 
sh. Besides, it is entirely free from all poisonous influences, is 

by sea-water, sulphurated hydrogen. or any gases, and 

preserve. its original colour, which white lea! does not do. 
WHITE ZINC PAINT causes none of the rav invariably 
comm 'tted by white lead upon the human frame ; neither painter’s 
cholic, nor paralys's, &e. &e to which dangerous « ~omplaints the 
workmen and manufacturers who use it are subject, and to which 
—— who inhabit newly-painted arartm~nts are also liable. 
ince its iutroduction into the United Kingdom by cones patentees, 
the Admiralty and the most eminent professional men have given 
it their preference over any other paint. The public is cautioned, 
that if white zine paint is adulterated, it becomes a very inferior 
aoe sy instead of a first-rate one, and peels or washes off on outaide 


ork. 

“The VIEILLE MONT one. ZINC COMPANY imports largely 
from its works in Belgium oe OXIDE of ZINC ins dry 
powder, and the casks bearing their mark, VM, are only to be 
considered as genuine. and may be obtaived, ‘for grinding in oil, at 
any of thee Agents, residing in the following towns, viz.: Lon ob, 
Live pool, aang Hull, Neweastle. Leit», Glasgow. Bristel, 
Plymout h, Norwich, Ipwich, Dublin, Cork, Belfast, aud Jersey. 

The same oxides ground “ pure” to'a White Zinc Paint, may be 
also obtained from the Company's A of the ab wermentioned 
localities, as likewise from thelr rinding Agents, Messrs. C- 
DEVAUX and Co, 62, Ki ng Willis City, London 
Messrs, ROBT. ANDERSO and Co. Timber Buch, Leith, Scot. 
land. ate Sa Z a Te on ee ae be purchased from 
Messrs, BLU N as an 

For further particulars apply to Mr. LF. SCHMOLIaenenl 
Agent for the United ingle, at the Company's offices, 12, M 
chester-buildings, Westmiuster-bridge, London. 


THE WASHINGTON CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
NEWCO aid 








Le yh alee ; 


Man 
ATTINSON'S OXICHLORIDE of LEAD. 
The W Foe having, Oxi the last 
ear, eng em - 3 Oxich’ 
i on a large a =e able to supply it with regu on — 
and to execute orders without lay eed proceed to pens beat 
and valuable paration of Lead before their frien we 
ublic, quite sure that it will not, in the Lpomens age, be con’ <—~ 
recause it is new, and } ae if judged by its merits, it must m: aoe 
way, and finally take ean as one of the important mau 
tures of this courttry, 

Pattinson’s Oxichloride of Lead is a chemical combination of 
one eet of Chloride of Lead, and one equivalent 0 ee 
Lead ; it being well known that common White Lead is once 
combination of one equivalent of Oxide of Lead, and one eq Med it 
(or thereabouts) of Carbonic — constituting what is aoe 
chemical langu Carbonate o . Now there is moe a 
conclude that ‘Catbonate of I is the only yey” 
ee a - — still less ~ I : om ould be t 

und 0: or purpose. In po 
the avwtgnneties Oxichloride in most, if not i met 
far superi ors ft ite galene is brilliantly white, and in namie © 
obtal nt bes ad —_ pon py " eae 44 ears thas be 
obtair ar ra of upwar< 
found to retain its white ¢ colour, Considerably better than the lead 

nst which it was tri it 
“Sat | the chief and “ far the most important ada 
pee is, its amare and very decided su u nae 
y which term the power of covering surface we ia Oieore 
is understood among Painters. The attention o oe woot 
was at a very early period drawn to ee. clseneneian®*) 
that time the Washington Chemical Company shis imo 
= rtunities y - lacing its su ft : a 
Louler beyond all doubt. They — “themse ves LS oN 
rare experiments, and eT practical me 
accurately its covering power as compa #0 to 
best Wh hite Lead, and "he now state the proportions wich surfie 
100, that is, 60 Ibs, of Oxic ay Paint wil) cover Se ia the 
as 100 Iba of the best White Lead, the eoring., of o¢ a more pre 
same proportion ; besides this, the coating is t pour es Gries into # 
and out of doors, as the (xichloride 
noreces Eee like an Enamol than Tagen i“ wit 
the Oxic de, materia’ | 
mixed is required. oi and co Turpentine being bg 
intended to be 4. 


latting, and for 
varnish f. _ y oe use 


of Paper Stainers 
ita 
Leather Dressers, the Uxichloride is found to be peoulia arly ved this 
The Washington Chemical Company 








have 


wha nite 
a- usual both for work techni 


th ot f a ng both ona 
ly-discovered substance to the notice 0 7 int 
count of I een : economy, and its i ieactoe qualities ve ane 
CRIN isenon Nr SS ii Fon, No.7 
omer fA Washington mi Nol . ona. 
73, Grey-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 'yne, January 1. 1 









‘oper: 


with 
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GREAT EXHIBITION—CLASS XXIL 
“CHUBB AND SON—FOR LOCKS, PRIZE MEDAL AND SPECIAL APPROBATION.” 


BY APPOINTMENTS, 


MANUFACTURERS TO THE QUEEN AND H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. 





1 be noticed that but one other Lock-maker in the United Kingdom, out of the immense number of Exhibitors in this department, has recei 
Ege) Special Approbation.” The undoubted character of Causs’s Locks for simplicity, durability, and safety, against po greener Tao aie 
poms a pick or open them, has thus been one, and rewarded. These Locks have now been used for more than thirty years by Bankers, the Govern- 


and other Countries, and by many hundreds of thousands of individuals, and no instance has ever occurred of any robberies having tak 
sats — Locks having been picked or opened by false keys. The great care exercised in their manufacture, and the m prices at which ye — 
od still cause them to maintain their pre-eminent position as the most secure Locks for general as well as special 


‘aupe and Son have from time to time invented and applied such improvements in the manufacture of their Teae so as to combine the greates i 
ith zhot simplicity which is essential to Locks used for ordinary purposes. They have lately added, besides other improvements, a Patented — Me pro 
« aplicity, which will in fature be applied without any additional cost. 
wag and Son have not been in the habit of publishing Testimonials of the practical worth and efficient security of their Locks and Fire. proof Safes, 
the universal approval by all purchasers having rendered this course unnecessary. They, however, think it proper to bring before the public the following 
Testimomals :— 


mpt to rob the Dundee Bank frustrated by Chubb’s Lock. _On the morning of Monday, Feb. 9, 1852, the counting-house of Messrs. Arth an 
Recent Altemp “‘ Dundee Bank, Dundee, Feb. 6, 1852. ee, ee was found to a a burglariously entered date : 
- —I su it will be gratifying to you to receive the following ne previous day, and after forcing open several desks the thieves turned their attention 
acne peep my / ra Locks. An attempt was made upon thie Bank on the to an —_ oe em vee of — — secured by Cuvss’s Lock. This they first un- 
sieht of Saturday last by @ set of thieves evidently quite accomplished in their profes- fi hut were comvlatel 4 Fed’ then tried to destroy it by drilling through the 
a of our property which they selected for their operations was an iron 60% put were completely tolled. Cuvee and Son have received the following letter on 


3309 yart . 2 r ; yee ¢ ith - 
sion. The Voy pod of your Locks, in attempting to pick which there can be no doubt the subject from Messrs, Arthur and Smith :— 


Oe aqua was at first expended, as the only alternative was the tedious and “ Bristol, 17th February, 1852, 
laborious one of boring into the k, in order to destroy it. Before this could be “ GENTLEMEN,—In reply to your favour of yesterday, we have to say that our 


canal sudden alarm made them take to flight ; but the work done in boring, repository was provided with one of your Locks, upon which, no doubt, the thieves 
eee Fa: oceupied less than four or five hours, plainly showing that they first tried their ingenuity in attempting to pick it, but failing in this, they had recourse 


ot of being able to open your Lock in that time. And as in their flight they | to drilling. ** We are, gentlemen, yours respectfully, 
deat their implements behind them, ineluding a perfect set of lock-picking instru- | “ Messrs. Cavs and Son, ‘ 1 - Aarus and Surru. 
prvi it is also seen that they were amply furnished for their work, they believed | 67, St. Paul’s-churchyard, London.” 
it practicable, ; 
‘ Pe go far as the construction of your Locks is concerned, their safety seems very * Messrs. Cuves and Soy, “83, Limekiln-lane, Liverpool 


efficient ; all that appears to be wanting is, that they should be enclosed on all sides in | 
case-hardened steel, aud their security would seem to be complete. 
: ‘Tam, Gentlemen, yours obediently, 


“GznttemMEN,—On Thursday last our shop was, for the third time withi 
two months, attempted to be entered by thieves, which attempts, pon pwc 


<-eaipaoaee s : being on the door, we are happy to say were frustrated. So det i 
“ Messrs. CHUBB and Son, ss “ Grorar C. Boass, Cashier. arties to succeed, that considerable force must have been used, - prone 
«57, St. Paul's Churehyard, London. ' orn away, as if by a crowbar, “We are, gentlemen, yours, &c, 
In the Bankers’ Safes made by Cuvss and Soy, the plan of covering the Locks with “21st February, 1552.” “A.and J. Lawsou and Co. 


case-hardened steel plates is adopted, and has been so for some years. 





THE PRIZE MEDAL, WITH “SPECIAL APPROBATION,” 


HAS BEEN AWARDED FOR 


CHUBB’S FIRE-PROOF SAFES, 


BY THE JURORS OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION, 


Cuvss and Son have the pleasure to state that the only Fire-proof Safes in the United Kingdom which have received the award of “ Special Approba- 
tion,” were of their manufacture. The decision of the Jury, made after a full and careful consideration and comparison of the merits of the Safes exhibited, is 
therefore conclusive of the great superiority of Cuvuss’s WrovuGnt-Iron Fire-proor Sares, as being the strongest against the attacks of burglars, and 
giving the greatest security to Books, Deeds, and Papers, from fire. 

Many thousands of these Safes have been supplied to Bankers, Merchants, and others, both at home and abroad ; and in every case they have given efficient 
protection from fire and thieves. Many Safes which are sold as Fire-proof, are made of the thinnest plate iron, and must necessarily be crushed, and the con- 
tents destroyed, in case of timbers or brickwork falling upon them. Cuuss and Son’s Safes are made of double casings of strong wrought-iron, the inter- 
mediate spaces being filled with the best proved non-conducting substances; they are fastened strongly together with rivets, dovetails, and angle-iron, so that 
if the whole building in which they may be placed should fall, they would remain uninjured. The whole of them are fitted with Cuuss’s improved Detector 
Locks, 

The Visitors at the Great Exhibition would not fail to notice the Koh-i-noor Safe and Cage, and the Safe containing the magnificent Jewels of A. J. B. 
Hope, esq. M.P. both of which were manufactured by Cause and Son. The Safe used by the Executive Committee for securing the 360,000/. taken as 
admission money, was also made by them. : i 

A decided testimony in favour of the efficiency of Cuvss’s Safes to preserve Books and Papers from Fire, was borne by Mr. Braidwood, the Superinten- 
dent of the London Fire Brigade, at a meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers in 1849, when the subject of ‘ Fire-proof Buildings” was under discussion. 
Such an opinion, founded on the great experience of this gentleman, will speak for itself. 


From an Article on the Great Exhibition in the ‘ Illustrated London Extract of « Letter from FP. W. GUNDRY, Esq. Bridport, dated April 16th’ 
News,’ May 24th, 1851 :— 1849, addressed to CHUBB and SON. 
“ Various contrivances to protect books, papers, and valuable documents against “ T had my office broken into last night, and several locks smashed; one of your 


the ravages of fire are exhibited in the Building. They resolve themselves into two | iron chests fortunately resisted the attempts of the robbers, although they tried hard.” 
classes—those which resist the action of fire from being non-conductors of heat, and 


those which give off a us material, The best specimen which we have seen is et 

manufactured by Mr. Chubb, of St. Paul’s Churchyard. Its case contains such an Desperate Attempt to open CHUBB’S SAFE completely baffled. 
extreme thickness of non-conducting matter, that we should not hesitate to trust any | ‘* 128, Cross-street, Manchester, Feb. 3, 1852, 
document with it, no matter how important, in any moderate fire. * Sirs,—-My premises have been entered twice by thieves in the course of the last 


: : sing-| two months, and an attempt made to open my safe, which is one of your make an 
As to the security of these Safes from the attacks of burglars, the following one of your Patent Locks upon it. I have the satisfaction to state to you that they aa 


facts are submitted. From the ‘“‘ Stamford Mercury,” Jan. 19, 1849 *—~ | not succeed in either case in opening the same. The last attempt was made on the 
“BurGLary.—On Friday night last, the offices of Mr. Wilkinson, solicitor, in | eyening of Friday last, the 30th of January. 
Peterbaro’, were entered by thieves, who picked the lock of the door, and so obtained | + tin seeaanees f 
anentrance, The chief point seems to have been a large iron chest in Mr. W.’s office; | yo y; Jos. CranKe. 
this at the time cntelnnl a considerable amount in cash—notes, gold, and silver—which | “ Messrs. Coupe and Son, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London.” 
had been omitted to be paid into the bank during the day. The chest was one of 
Chubb’s celebrated make ; in this the burglars broke their picklocks, which were 


abstracted by means of a magnet the following morning. Having failed with the lock, In the above instance the thieves had picked no less than eight Locks of the ordi- 
they next tried to force open the lid; but here again they were foiled: the metal was 


nary kiud, and then tried the Safe Locks with such violence as to break one of thei 
too tough to break, and too solid to hed or cut, and the thieves were baulked P- ti : : ‘ ar 
of thee phe Sam 3 neat saan ts —— bend their object, as beyond the picks, a part of which was found in the Lock. Finding themselves thus foiled, they 
trifling damage done in opening the esks, &e, nothing was injured or taken away.” ' attempted to force open the Safe, but it resisted all their efforts. 





STRONG-ROOM DOORS AND FRAMES, WROUGHT-IRON AND FIRE-PROOF, 
OF ALL SIZES, KEPT ON SALE. 


DETAILED PRICED LISTS OF SIZES OF ALL THE ABOVE ARTICLES WILL BE FORWARDED ON APPLICATION, 


CHUBB AND SON, 57, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON; 
28, LORD-STREET, LIVERPOOL ; 
16, MARKET-STREET, MANCHESTER; AND HORSELEY-FIELDS, WOLVERHAMPTON. 
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OANS.—Persons desirous of obtainin 
VANCES from 50i. to 2504 upon approved person security. 
repayable by easy i 1 ts, extending over a@ lengthened 
riod, are Invited to examine the pincpe of the BRITISH 
MereaL SUBSCRIPTION LOAN ASSURANCE CLASSES. 
Frospectuses, reports, and every information may be obtained on 
application at the British Mutual Life Office, 17, New Bridge- 
lackfriars. Rules 6d. each copy, or 18. per post. a 
our new classes are now in course of formation for London, and 
i i diately operations. 


AD- 











[ONEY ON LOAN, at 3/. per Cent. per 

Annum.—A RNEWAY’S CHARITY.—NOTICE IS 
HEREBY GIVEN. that the Trustees of this Charity are enabled 
to lend out the Trust Moneys to poor occupiers or traders resident 
within the City and Liberty of Westminster, that is to say, 
within the parishes of St. Margaret and St. John the Evangelist, 
St. Anne, Soho, St. Clement Danes, St. George, Hanover-square, 
St. James, St. Martin-in-the-Fields, St. Mary-le-Straud, and St. 
Paul, Covent Garden. The amount of each loan is not to exceed 
1002 is to bear interest after the rate of 3L per cent. per annum, 

nd is to be secured by the bond of the borrower, with two sureties. 

>rinted Forms of Application, and all necessary information, may 
e obtained by applying personally, between the hours of Ten and 
— o'clock in the day, at the office of the Clerk and Solicitor to 

.e Trustees, No. 14, Great Queen-street, St. James's Park. 

y order, EDWARD 8. STEPHENSON, 
Clerk and Solicitor to the Trustees. 

NOTE —The Trustees meet on the second Wednesday in every 
month, to consider such ——— for loans as have been sent in 
one clear week at the least before the first day of the month —The 
sureties must be unexceptionable. 





N ERCHANT’S and TRADESMAN’S 

MUTUAL LIPE ASSURANCE OPPICE, 5, Chatham- 
place, Blackfriars, London. 

JOHN MACGREGOR, Esq. M.P. Chairman. 

‘The Advan’ offered by this Society are— 

POLICIES INDISPUTABLE, unless obtained by fraud. 

allthe MEDICAL FEES PAID by the Society. 

Policies payable during the lifetime of the Assured. 

Non-forfeiture of Policies. Assurers who find it inconvenient to 
pay their premiums as they fall due, may have a credit of the 
amount on application to the Board. : 

LOANS granted on Personal and other Securities in connection 
with Life Assurance. 

Prospectuses and every information may be obtained at the 
Office. GEORGE THOMSON, Manager. 
THOS. MUSGRAVE, Secretary. 


(CLERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 
4 ASSURANCE SOCIETY. * 
Persons of a!] ages,and in every station, may assure with this 
Society, and the assured can reside in any part of Europe, the 
Holy Land, Egypt, Madeira, the Cape, Australia, New Zealand, 
and in most parts of North and South America, without extra 


ze. 
PIFTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
The FIFTH BONUS was declared in January last, 
amount varied with the different ages, from 244 to 55 per cent. on 
the premiums paid, during the last five years; or from 1L. to 2. 108. 
per cent. per annuum on the sums assu 








The smal! share of profit divisible in future among the thare- 
holders being now provided for, without intrenching on the | 
amount mate by the regular business, the Assured will hereafter | 
derive all the benefits obtainable from a Mutual! (Office, with, at the | 
same time, complete freedom from liability. secured by means of 
an ample Proprietary Capital—thus combining, in the same office, 
all the advantaces of both systems. ; 

A copy of the last report, setting forth full particulars, with a 
5 tus, can now be obtained of any of the Society's agents, or 

addressing a line to 
GEO. H. PINCKARD, Resident Secretary. 
99, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, London. 


PHEN IX FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Lombard-street, and Charing-cross, London, 
Established in 1782. 
TRUSTEES AND DIRECTORS. 
SIR ROBERT HARRY INGLIS, Bart. M.P. 
Decimus Burton, esq | James Horne, esq. 
Octavius Edward Coope, es4. John Dorrien Magens, esq. 
William Cotton, esq. J. Masterman, esq. M.P. 
William Davis, esq. John Petty Muspratt, esq. 
rge Arthur Fuller, esq. Richard Price, esq. 
Emanuel Goodhart, esq, George Stanley Repton, esq. 
James A. Gordon, esq. Benjamin Shaw, esq. 
Henry Grace, esq Charles Hampden Turner, esq. | 
Joseph Owen Harris, esq. Matthew Whiting, esq. 
Kirkman Daniel Hodgson, esq. | Thomas Wilson, esq. 
Thomas Hodgson, esq. 
Assistant Dinector—Thowmas Richter, esq. 
John Davi AUDITOR John Hodgsu 
ry) avis, esq. ohn 0, 84. 
William Hammond, esq. 
SECRETARIES, 
Wilmer Harris, esq. George William Lovell, esq. 
Arcui tect anp Scavevor—John Shaw, Esq. 
Soxicirors.— Messrs. Dawes aud Sons, Angel-court. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire are effected by the PHENIX 
COMPANY upon every description of Property, in every part of | 
the World, on the most favourable Terma. 
Persons insuring with the PHCENIX COMPANY are not liable | 
to make good the losses of others, as is the case in some offices. 
Insurances with this Company expiring at Midsummer must be 
renewed within Fifteen days thereafter, or they will become void. 
Receipts are now ready at the principal (ffices, Lombard-street 
and Charing-cross, and with the respective Agents throughout the 
United Kingdom. 


(GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, No. 11, Lombard-street, London. 











DIRECTORS. 
_ _ Thomson Hankey, jun. esq. Chairman. 

Sir Walter R. Farquhar, bart. Deputy Chairman. 
Henry Hulse Berens, esq. | Stewart Marjoribanks, esq. 
John Dixon. esq. | John Martin, esq. M.P. 
Francis Hart Dyke, esq. Rowland Miteheli, esq. 
John Harvey, ~" | James Morris. esq. 
John G. Hubbard, esq. | Henry Norman, esq. 
George Johnstone, esq, | Henry R. Keynolds, jun. esq. 
John Labouchere, esq. | John Thornton, esq, 
John Loch, esq. James Tulloch, esq. 
George Lyall, esq. Henry Vigne, esq. 
AUDITORS. 

| Henry Sykes Thornton, es4. 
John Henry Smith, esq. 

George Keys, . Secretary. 
Griffith Dovien esq. F.R.S. Aetaney. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Under the provisions of an Act of 
Parliament, this Company now offers to future Imcurers Four- 
fifths of the Profits, with Quinquennial Division, or a Low Rate of 
= ——— paryietpesien 7 create. 

The next division of Profits will be declared i 4 
all Participating Policies which shall have seal air aee 
year at Christmas 1854 will be allowed to share in the Profits, 

At the several it Divisions of Profits made by this Com any, 
the Reversionary Bonuses added to the Policies from One Halt the 
Profits amounted, on an average of the different ages, to about One 
per Cent, per Annum on the sums insured, and the total B 


A. W. Robarts, esq. 
Lewis Loyd, jun. esq. 





PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 
G LOBE INSURANCE, Cornhill and Pall-mall, 
London. 
- ESTA ot ed a2 : : 
{ Empowered a oa arliament, 
For FIRF, LIFE. ANN ITIE, and the PURCHASE of 
REVERSIONS and LIFE CONTINGENCIES. 
James Wm. Freshfield, esq. M.P. F.R.S. Chairman. 
Fowler Newsam, esq. Doty Chairman, 
George Carr Glyn, esa. M.P_ Treasurer. 
Henry Alexander, esq. ‘ Boyd Miller, esq. 
John 8. Brownrigg, esq. | Sheffield Neave, esq. 
| William Phillimore, es. 
| W. H.C. Plowden, esq. M.P. 
" | Robert Saunders, es4. 
Edward Goldsmid, esq. | Sir Walter Stirling, bart. 
Sir I. L. Goldsmid, bart. F.R.8. | Wm. Thompson, esq. ald. M.P. 
Robert Hawthorn, esq. William Tite, esq. F.R.S. 
John Hodgson, 5 Henry J. Wheeler, es4. 
Richard Lambert Jones, esq. Josiah Wilson sa 
Robert Locke, esq. Benjamin G. Win us, €8q. 
CapitaL :—ONE MILLION Sterling, the Whole Paid up and 


nv 5 
NEW TABLES of Life Premiums, on a just and liberal basis, 
have been adopted by the “GLOBE INSURANCE,” —— 
the Plan of Participation with those principles of Solidit 
Security which have distinguished the Company from its forma- 
tion. 
TWO SCALES of Premiums, Participating and Non-Partici- 


ing. 

Prwo THIRDS of Profits divided as BONUS every Seven Years, 

ONE-THIRD of the Premium may remain unpaid as a debt 
upon the Policy—and other facilities aftorded to Insurers. 

Insurances taken to the extent of 10,0001 on a Single Life. 

Every class of FIRE and LIFE Insurance business t , 

PROSPECTUSES with full Tables. and Details—and Forms; 
mer he had at the Offices of the Company; or of any of the 
Agents. By order of the Board, 

WILLIAM NEWMARCH, Secretary. 

4 2 ee due at Midsummer must be paid on or before the 

ot nly. 


HE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE 

INSURANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 1824, and 

empowered by Act of Parliament. Capital, 500,000. 
TRUSTEES. 
Lord Wenlock, Escrick Park. 
G. L. Thompson, esq. Sherift Hutton Park. 
Robert Swann, esq. Yor! 
Baxxers —Messrs. Swann, Clough, and Co. York. 

Actuary and Secretary.—Mr. W. L. Newman, York. 

The attention ofthe public is particularly called to the terms of 
this Company for LIFE INSURANCES, and to the distinction 
which is made between male and female lives. 

Extract from the Table of Premiums for Insuring 1002. 
Age | Age 
next | AMALE. | A FEMALE.| next 


irth- birth- 
day. | Whole Life Premiums 








A MALE. A FEMALE. 


Whole Life Premiums. 








a 
IGHTERAGE.—To Saw. . 
L Timber, Slate, and’ Stone Merch ell Proprietors, 
willing to undertake LIGHTEN Ge ate, Bem Ner of Banyee 
tition CHARLES STRUTTON, no0, merdialead Pcie 

Commercial-road, Lambert 
UILDING MATERIALS of ev 


—a 
WHARFED, &e—Timber loaded ct 1.0", Se8¢tiption 


1s, per load per mile ; other goods er load ; ca 
THOMAS LAMBERT. Be Ge : thorough we “a 
» Bt George'ewharf, Upper Belgrave sie 











ucing or enlarging Paintings, Prin 
erreotypes on Glass, Microscopi Oth 
Buildings m Porteet ars, = &e. and ana ring “ania 
W. ELLIOTT and SONS 56 Stee ey the artist or the 
ratus, which may be see 


rand. London, Sole Aree 
n daily from twelve totes forthe 


8 
PATENT VULCANISED INDIA-RUBBER 
TUBING. for Gas Fittings, Chemical Pu Fire ER 
Manure Pumps, &¢,—JAMES LYNE HANCOCK. Sues 
attenti: ae Lond ven 
ion of Architects, Builde ieee 
to the owas Indi Rubee Tu hy 
m dd 2 
Tengths from 50 to 100 feet, and of various strength nye 
BS for which it is applied. VULCANIZED HSE 1 
IRE ENGINES, LIQUID MANURE, and for cant 
HOT WATER to BATHS in DWELLING . HOUSES ar] 
length and size to onder. ~ Oe Hen d oy 


* Testimonials may be had 
° Man wf on application at the 


N.B. VULCANIZED WASHERS and SHEET RU 
Steam and Hot Water Pipes, and Packi eee OES @ 
Boxes of Steam Engines,\cat any siee to nice» wm and Gland 


UTTA PERCHA TUBING.—Many inoun 
5 any i 
G having been made as to the durability of istlig ae 
Gutta Percha C pany have pl in drawing attention to the 
‘ - i Yr, peti a Mr, C. Hacker, Surveyor to the 
“ Office of Works, Woburn Park, J 
“In answer to your inquiries respecting the Gutta Penta fete 
for Pump Suctions, I find that the water has not affected it in the 
oot, alt es =e os lead Saeugn ua two years ; we hare 
adopted +. on acco i 
much ea ier fixed, anda more periecs jal ae ne Sen at 
« C. HACKER” 


ours, &c. 

_N.B. The Company's Ilustrated Circulars, containing instrus 
tions to plumbers for joining tubes, lining tanks, &e. will be fur. 
warded on the receipt of three postage stampa. 

THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, PATEN 
WHARP-ROAD, CITY-ROAD. LONDON 
Wholesale City a, Messrs. BURGESS and KEY, 
103, Newgate-street. 
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_ * Exampie.—A fentleman whose age does not exceed 30, may 
insure 1,000. payable on his decease, for an annual payment of 


| 22/. 108; and a lady of the same age can secure the same sum for 
| an annual payment of 191. 17s. 6d. 


Prospectuses, with the rates of oa for the intermediate 
vee, and every information, may had at the Head Office in 

ork, or of any of the Agents 

FIRKE INSURANCES 

are also effected by this Company, on the most moderate terms. 

Agents are warited in those towns where no appolntments have 
been made. Applications to be made to Mr. W. L. NEWMAN, 
Actuary and Secretary, York ; or to 

Mr. RICH, WOOD, Solicitor, 12, John-street, 
Bedford-row, Agent for London. 


AWRENCE and SON, Carpenters and Sash 
4 Makers, REMOVED to No. 1, Brook-strect, New-road, near 


Tottenham Court-road. 
} HARLES WM. WATERLOW, 
Manufacturer of Sashes and Frames, 
and Joiner to the Trade, 

121, Bunhill-row, Finsbury-square. 

Well-seasoned materials, superior 

workmanship, lowest prices. 

Upwards of FOUK HUNDRED 
DOORS, and a large variety of Sashes 
and Frames, always on sale. 

Glazed goods securely packed for 
thecountry. Steam-struck mouldings 
in a uantity. . 

N.B. This Establishment is worth 
the notice of all engaged in building. 


I 1 OTICE of REMOVAL.—JOHNSON & PASK, 
Sash, Shop Front, and Door Makers to the Trade, 

beg to inform their Customers 

and the Public generally, that 

they have removed to more ex- 

tensive premises in 

BAKER-STREET, 

BAGNIGGE WELLS-ROAD, 

where they have convenience 

for carrying on a larger busi- 

ness. 











N.B. By inclosing a postage- 
stamp. a full list of prices may 
be had by return of post. 


OLLAN KELLY and SON, Sash, Shop Front, 
and Door Makersto the Trade, beg to inform their customers 
and the public generally that they 
are now pre to supply their 
S)) goods lower than any other house 
in the Trade. 
| | 2, ARTHUR-STREET, near 
| | OXPORD-STREET, and 
{ 


COAL-YARD, DRURY-LANE, 
- + - ap ea 
i | C.K. and Son have a quantity of 














BLOOMSBURY. 
! 


i | 4-framed square doors on stock at 7s. 
- 25 each. 


N.B. By inclosing a postage camp, a full list of prices may be had 
'y post. 




















added at the four Reptennia!l Divisions exceeded 770,00 
FOREIGN RISKS.—The Extra Premiums hat for the 
East and West Indies, the British Colonies, and the northern parts 
of the United States of America, have been materially vobused 
INVALID LIVES.—Persons who are not in such sound health 
as would enable them to insure their Lives at the Tabular 
Premiums, inay have their Lives insured at Extra Premiums. 
LOANS granted on Life Policies to the extent of their values 
rovided such Policies shall have been effected a sufficient time to 
masa each case a value not under 50 
at rn a TS of PULICIES.—Written Notices of, received 
Votice is hereby given, that Fire Policies which expire i 
eee must be renewed within fifteen days at this ¢ y a9 
r. SAMS, No. 1, 8t. James-street, corner of Pall-mall ; or with 


the Company's Agents throughout the Kingdom, otherwise they 





ARP SUMS en OR COVERING ROOFS 
uring Ke SCAFFOLD CORD and every descripti 

of ROPE used by Builders upon the lowest torma. } saqnec oad 
temporary Awnings on sale or hire. Orders per post receive the 
most prompt attention —WILLIAM PIGGOTT, 115, Fore-street, 


City, Manufacturer, by appoint . jesty’ 
Pe BE pe an ay y appointment, to her Majesty's Honourable 





[ “PORTANT to FAMILIES FURNISHING, 
_ who study Elegance with Economy.--J AMES CUOK’S three 
re penabed Mabomny pen Bedstead, Bedding 
Jabinet, et, 3 Tphol - 
mates given, and a list of prices sent A my merge ba aca 
BROMPTON HOUSE, 22 and 23, QUEEN’S-BU 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE. POLE PENS, 


M INTON and CO.’S ENCAUSTIC and 
4 other PATENT TILES for Churches, Entrance Halls 
Conservatories, Balconies, &c. ; Antique, Geometrical, and Alham. 
bric Mosaics, manufactures of a highly decorative character and 
extreme durability, Slabs and Tiles for Fireplaces and Hea 

Covings for Grates, r Furniture, White Glazed and Go 
Tiles for Baths, Dairies, and Kitchen Rang+s, may be had in creat 
variety at thelr Warehouse, 9, Albion-prace, Blackfriars bride, 
London, and at their Manufactory ,Stoke-upon-Trent, Staffordshire 


RNAMENTAL TILING for ROOFS.—The 
Society of Arts awarded Mr. ROBERT BROWN a Medal 

for his improved Italian Tiles, and in the Great Exhibition of 
1851 they were awarded a Pri edal, and were the only Italian 
tiles cry | named by the jur?- ‘These tiles have been used ty 
other arch and have met their 


a 

Sir Cnartes Barry, and 

val ; they have also received the approval of eminent 
men in most parts of Furope. The slight curve enables the lower 
tiles to be fitted closely together without mortar or cement. The 
horizontal indentation forms a security against the driving 
rains: when on a bui!ding, they have the exact appearance of the 
most adm form of Italian tiling. The grey or green colour is 
burnt in, and is permanent. They are supplied at a stated price 


Tr square. 
ORNAMENTAL PLAIN TILES, in great variety, made from 
the Surbiton clay, and also from the Staffordshire terro-metalic 


clays, at uare. 

PLAIN GOTHIC RIDGE TILES, HOP and VALLEY TILES, 
and COPING BRICKS. 

The GROOVED RIDGE TILE, for the ion of any varied 
outline of vertical ornament, was invented by Mr. Ro! wn, 
and for which invention he recejyed from 
a medal He now makes these tiles, of any desired colour, from 
the Surbiton clay, as also from the Staffordshire terro-metallic 
or. He has lately devoted attention to the varied con- 
ditions of form, so as to adapt them to the different periods of 
Gothic Architecture. The attention of architects is particu 
invited to those ridge tiles of a green colour. They are supplied # 
a stated price per foot ran. Mr. Robert Brown trusts that 
architects who consider the Grooved Ridge Tile worthy of intre 
duction, will think it but fair and honourable that the inventor 
should supply them, provided he does so.as cheaply and well as any 
other party. But should even this hope not be realised, he wi 
still have the satisfaction of having been the inventor of an article 
which has become of universal oben 

TILE WORKS, SURBITON-HILL, SURREY. __ 


ga 
PAN TILES, 48s. per 1000; PLAIN ditto, 32s. 6d. 

per 1000; FIRE BRICKS, 658. per_1000—WARD ond 
Honduras Wharf, Baukside, are now offering their Fire 6 
(being about to make a considerable alteration in their —— 
at very reduced pricea. Dutch Clinkers, Windsor Loam, Ti _— 
Bricks ; Fire-clay, superior, 12 inches and 9 inches ; Pa’ tle 
of a rich colour, at a very low price. Gas Bricks and shay 




















Plinths, Jambs, Chimney-shafts, 
to 8d. per foot run); Paving Tiles of different patterns, 
red, and blue; Fane Roofing and Ridge Tiles, colou! ny 
or for slate; White Hebate Tiles, for facing buildings. oer 
all parts of the country direct from the kilns.—Office, 3. ion mal 
street, Southampton, where samples and illustrated p:ice- 
be had on application, post-paid. 


7 RED FACING 
d Ac>? 
Hees ee ser quality Moulded Brits & «7 


Patter EY, KENT, and ESSEX BRICKS; also Yellow sud 
Pale Mal utters, Paviors, Shippers, &¢ §& 1 o. tine 
ied, 





m Seconds, Cut 
4 KENTISH HAG STONE of the Briest quality, and of 
80 uc arc cal Fr 
LS FRTHER ang CONSIDERABLE REDUCTION in PRICE 
Apply to Mr BENJAMIN GOUGH, 37, Newington-eresee™ 
Newington Butts. 


t 
RICKS of the FIRST QUALITY, at the or 
ble prices for Cash, to s. b : 
Wharf, Shipping ‘and Draw-Dock, Millbank, Westmia 
ster. saa teh 
FNDEN has to acquaint the Public, that having @*"" 
> aaa sh he will Seve constantly for sale a large qua 
ressed as above, of to bis Brickficlds, BSittinghoo™ 

K ili meet with prom . 
Red-facing Bric ks, Black Headers, — j Moulded Bricks to any 
pattern. 


ae 
Yt 
OON'S PATENT HOLLOW CHIMNE 
M Alt e Cireular Fiues, 10 inches diameter 4 





Vaux! 





and fire-proof for Chimne Building. Par ee til Me achine 
nt 


Mr. HENRY CLAYTON, the P rick and THe ion 
Maker, Atlas Works, Upper Park-place, agree 
The Bejan to be had at the follow ng Deore 


jccrrstt* | warren and Matthews 
Ms Miss Hinde. 
Henry Ho 








aeeeeeeeee zJ. Whittingham and Co. 
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